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Doctors of Two Nations 
gree as to the Benefits of Beer 


American Doctor: To what, Doctor, do you attribute the success of the German people? 

German Doctor: To one thing, my dear Doctor, just to their temperance. 

American: But Doctor, we think of your people as heavy drinkers. 

German: Ah, but the drink is beer. While other nationalities have their wines, whiskies and 
vodkas containing large percentages of alcohol and very little food value, we stick to our 
beer with its nourishing barley and tonical hops and only 3':% alcohol. 

American: You say only 3':% alcohol as though that ingredient were not beneficial. 

German: I do not mean it in that sense. We find alcohol has a food and stimulating value 
when the proportion is not too great. The danger is in overstimulation, impossible when the 
percentage is so small as in beer . 


American; Perhaps the superiority of your people may be due to the superiority of your beers 


German: Don't mistake there We are strong admirers of your Schlitz Beer. It evidences the 
care used in its brewing Its full rich flavor brings to you the taste of the barley and the 
hops, so often lost in the different processes. It has the sparkle and life, too, due to a 


perfect yeast. The freedom from germs shows careful sterilization. The fact that it does 
net cause biliousness proves its perfect lagering, or aging as you Say. 


American: That is splendid, Doctor. I have been using. Schlitz’ Beer in my practice, prescrib 
ing it where my patients needed an easily digested food which has some tonic value. © Espe 
cially beneficial, I have found it, after surgical operations where the stomach refus 1 t 
retain other food. Also in cases where the patient was not inclined to drink enou, 1 t 
flush the system of its waste. 


German; When you Americans generally appreciate these benefits of beer, then may the Father 
land take heed or your country will outstrip us as we have our neighbors; but good progres 
to you and the temperance work of Schlitz, The Bee: 

& That Made Milwaukee Famous. 


Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 


See that the cork or crown ts branded Schiitz. 


The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 
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A Diana in the pheasant fields. 


Photo by Webster & Stevens, Seattle. 
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A COLORADO PHEASANT FARM 








An article dealing with the value of pheasants to farmers and with 
the revenue derived from their rearing as a commercial pursuit 








J. A. McMAHON 


The driving back from what was but 
a few years ago ‘‘the Frontier’’ and the 
country commonly regarded as 
of wild birds and animals, is but one of 
the accompaniments of a progressive civ- 
ilization, and, though the utter extine- 
tion of many species of birds and some 
animals is to be regretted and their pass- 
ing away sympathetically regarded, we 
must apply our philosophy and accept 
the fact. 

The natural conditions attaching to 
the early wild life of this country, in 
mountain, wood and plain were of a 
highly useful character ; attractive in its 
enormous quantity and the variety of 
the splendid gamebirds andanimals then 
found here, and useful in the bountiful 
supply of food for the new settlers seek- 
ing homes towards the setting sun. 

But the pursuits of civilization not 
being compatible with primitive e¢ ndi- 
tions cause a severance of the old and 
the new, and with the partial abandon- 
ment of Nature’s companionship in 
America, many excellent game birds 
have become extinct, and the near-exter- 


‘ 


‘open,’’ 





mination of many more species is immi- 
nent. 

The lethargy for many years dis- 
played by the national and state gov- 
ernments was disheartening to these 
lovers of wild game who desired the 
preservation of something near natural 
conditions, that at least the useful birds 
and meat-bearing animals be preserved 
The forest watersheds, with the wild 
life thereabouts, have in recent years 
béen largely set aside and preserved 
though somewhat late—but the choice 
and vigorously useful insectivorous birds 
have not received that government pro- 
tection which the necessities of the farm- 
er and the growers of fruit demand and 
to which they are entitled. 

The propagation, rearing and protec- 
tion of insectivorous birds has been left 
largely to private enterprise, and the 
principal recent piece of legislative pro- 
tection for fowl in Colorado is to be 
eredited to a Denver man, compelled by 
conditions to press the enactment of the 
rigid law now in force in Colorado re- 
garding the stealing of poultry, ete 
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A Reeves pheasant, 

















A MAGAZINE 


This man, W. F. Kendrick, has been 
experimenting for several years for the 
purpose of learning the value as insect- 
killers of Asiatic pheasants, with the re- 
sult that though he considers all the va- 
rieties of pheasants as excellent insect 
destroyers, yet he holds the opinion that 
the Chinese ring-neck pheasants are the 
hardest as well as the most persistent 
and tireless destroyers of the larve, 
caterpillars and insects of all kinds 
known to those who have made a study of 
insectivorous birds. The ring neck has 
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cereals, cotton, fruit, ete., of the nation. 

The Chinese ring-necks are considered 
hardier than the English ring-necks, 
coming as they do more recently from 
the cold, mountainous country of China. 
The English ring-necks originally came 
from China, about a thousand years age, 
but being bred as they have so long in 
the low, damp climate of England, they 
have habituated themselves to those con- 
ditions and are considered less hardy 
and unable to endure the rigid cold of 
the northern climate of the United 








Driveway from buildings through preserves. 
at end of line). 


held the undisputed position of being the 
most valued game bird for over two 
thousand years giving it a double value. 

The Chinese ring-neck pheasants are 
superior to all others in ridding the 
fields of grain and alfalfa of mice and 
other rodents and the fruit trees and 
gardens and sugar beet fields of the nu- 
merous crawling and flying things 
which occasion such havoc among the 


(Cc. & 8S. Railway station 


States as well as the Chinese bird. These 
are the birds that are so prolific in Ore- 
gon. 

Certain of the hawks, the smaller 
owls, the-blackbirds, woodpeckers, etc., 
have many of the necessary predace- 
ous qualities for the extermination of in- 
sect pests, but to the pheasants alone of 
all known insect-killing birds belong all 
of the persistent, seeking, devouring 
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Kendrick’s friends in an eight-horse tallyho entering the preserves. 


A few of Mr. 
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qualities that go to make up a really 
great insectivorous bird. 

The years of investigation have led 
Mr. Kendrick into some of the by-paths 
of natural history entertainment and 
information, until in addition to the 
many thousands of handsomely plumed, 
game insectivorous pheasants hatched 
and reared by him at his big rearing 
fields in the outskirts of Denver he has 
many varieties of quail, partridge, wild 
duck and geese, to which he intends to 
add ss rapidly as they can be obtained, 
Rocky Mountain sheep, mountain goats, 
elk, deer, beaver, bear, silver and black 
foxes and every other valuable animal 
and bird capable of being bred in eaptiv- 
ity in this country. 

Already there is to be seen at these 
great pheasantries the most excellent, 
largest and hardiest collection of Chin- 
ese ring neck and many fancy varieties 
of pheasants to be found in any public 
preserve in this country; the number of 
pheasants’ eggs alone which were gath- 
ered this year at the Kendrick pheasant- 
ries totaling many thousands. 

But, exceedingly great as this large 
number appears to those innocent of any 
correct knowledge of the dimensions of 
the business, 6f the tremendous demands 
for pheasants’ eggs, and for the birds 
themselves, from all over the United 
States and from Canada, great numbers 
of orders received could not be filled for 
eggs and birds owing to the comparative 
scarcity of both. 

The general and increasing interest 
now being taken ali over the continent 
in the protection, hatching and rearing 
of game and insectivorous birds has at- 
tracted the attention of many men inter- 
ested in bird and animal life in Colorado 
and throughout the Fast, and has 
aroused the deep interest of many of the 
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most noted naturalists and managers to 
convert the Kendrick Pheasantries Asso- 
ciation into a great game preserve, with 
the desire and intention of preserving to 
the nation every species of bird and ani- 
mal which is in any danger of becoming 
extinct or which may be considered of 
use to the sportsmen, the farmers, the 
fruit-growers, the nurserymen or the 
market gardeners of the United States. 

The preservation of insectivorous 
birds is the most important to the peo- 
ple of this country of any matter which 
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Any one at all acquainted with arbor- 
culture knows well that when trees are 
once defoliated by scale bugs, caterpil- 
lars, ete., they rarely regain their for- 
mer vitality, usually die and are lost to 
the fruit grower, together with the years 
of time spent in bringing them to a pro- 
dueing point. The quietly-persistent and 
ever-watchful pheasants, if protected, 
will preserve to the farmer the fruit of 
his years of labor and return to him a 
hundredfold the the 
winged game beauties. 


eare extended 





a corner of the Kendrick aviaries in City Park, Denver. 


could be brought to their attention at 
this day, and the incontestable proof of 
this is given in governmental and the 
National Audubon reports, 
which show that whole sections of the 
cotton and cereal growing parts of the 
United States are threatened with dce- 
struction by the boll-weevil, slugs, green 
bugs, ete., because of the fast-decreasing 
numbers of insectivorous birds; and it 
is estimated that crops, cereals, fruit, 
cotton, ete., were destroyed during the 
year 1907 to the enormous amount of 
$800,000,000. 


Society’s 


bird the 
pheasant is to be preferred by true lov- 


Then, too, as a strictly game 


ers of sport to any bird that takes wing. 
Its great beauty in flight, its wily, cun- 
ning movements, its swiftness on the 
wing—the pheasant has been known to 
fly at as high a 
hour—and, 


miles an 
when the 
daintiness of its meat, all appeal with a 
delightful relish to the hunter who loves 
a handsome high-flyer and hard to hit. 

The pheasant is sturdily independent, 
ean be acclimated among the lofty and 
eold parts of the mountainous country 


“ate as 70 


bagged, sweet 

















China pheasant 
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or among the green ficlds and sunny 
bowers of the lower altitudes. 


The conversion of the Kendrick pheas- 
antries into a commercial corporation is 
the most important announcement yet 
made regarding any bird or animal or- 
ganization in this country, placing as it 
does the preservation and increase of 
many species of birds and mammals on 
a sure basis for the future, and giving, 
above all, to the sport-loving public a 
certainty, an assurance, that hereafter 
there will be at least one large and splen- 
did source of supply, from which to 
draw if the country’s coverts should be- 
come depleted of the finest and hand- 
somest game bird to be found anywhere 
—the pheasant. 

The last half-century has seen the van- 
ishing forever from the southern coun- 
tries of Australia and New Zealand of 
several birds and mammals of great in- 
terest and the extinction of our own 
wild pigeons, and it is the plain duty 
of the American people to see to it that 
the many useful and handsome birds.and 
animals now with us remain and be per- 
petuated, and not added to the list of 
**has-beens’’ of this and many 
countries. 

Heretofore, pheasants have been a 
luxury, but they are now being bred in 
such vast numbers and under such great- 
ly improved conditions that they can be 
reared and marketed almost as cheaply 
as ordinary fowl, and thus are brought 
within the purse limit of nearly every- 
one, and there is not any occupation to- 
day which will yield so generous returns 
for so small an original. outlay as will 
the rearing of pheasants. 

In addition to the thousands of pheas- 
ants now filling the great enclosures at 
Denver’s City Park and the many more 
thousands being reared at the rearing 


other 
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W. F. Kendrick and a Reeves pheas- 
ant in full plumage. The tail of this 
beautiful dird is six feet in length 


fields near the city, the association has 
large numbers of quail, partridge, wild 
ducks, geese, ete., and will add as rap- 
idly as practicable, other species of wild 
birds, as well as elk, deer, bear, buffalo, 
silver foxes, beaver, ete., with the inten- 
tion that this preserve shall be the most 
extensive and most complete in every 
respect of any on the American conti- 
nent. 
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A buneh of 
frightened Chinese 
drick Pheasantries. 


frightened pheasants. 


pheasants, rising for 


At present, the association controls 
1,600 aeres, 


used, 


over and a 320-aere tract is 


being farm of 
and the 
brought 
buffalo, 


animals 


with an adjoining 
equal size, 
1,000-acre 


held ready for use, 
ranch near-by will be 
into use when it is needed for 


elk, deer. 
it is intended to be bred and reared. 


foxes and other large 

The whole matter has been carefully 
gone over and enquired into by men of 
large experience in the conduct, manage- 
ment and breeding of animals and birds, 
and the that 
with the business as planned and well 


clear conelusion reached 


under way liberal dividends should be 
returned during the ensuing year, as the 
business is a strictly cash one and a 


ready market at hand for every dollar’s 
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This photograph shows a flock of 
flight in a field of the 


Ken- 


worth of birds or animals produced. The 
greatly inereased production of birds 
under the cultural methods of manage- 
ment and the 
bird leave no doubt of. suecess. 


first possibly 


vastly decreased cost per 
For the 


year, or the first two 


years, the principal source of profit will 


be the pheasants, and from these birds it 
is very confidently anticipated that at 
the lowest estimate 60,000 eggs will be 
gathered, and of this number only 5,000 
ean be sold because of the necessity of 
retaining the balance for hatching pur- 
poses. These pheasants sell at from 
$50 per pair, according to 
the variety, but few selling as 
pair, the great bulk 
ring-necks—selling at 


$5 to 


low as $5 per 


—the Chinese 
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A corner of the 


Kendrick Pheasantries at City Park, Denver, Colo. 
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A large brood of baby pheasants 
and their foster mother. 


$7.50 per pair all over this country 
This (the Chinese ring-neck) is the va- 
riety to which the association will de- 
vote its special attention by reason of 
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splendid utility as a game bird for ta- 
ble’ use. 

Suecess has been reached by 
sociation in raising partridges, and its 
experience is that they are more easily 
reared than common poultry and less li- 
able to disease. The demand for par- 
tridges at from $2 to $5 per pair for 
breeding purposes is great, and the de- 


this as- 


restaurants much 
though necessarily at a less price. 


mand from creater, 


The splendid rearing fields—the great 
area of farm and ranch property; the 
excellent supply of pure water; the con- 
venience to railway transportation and 
the highly important fact that accord- 
ing to the United States government re- 
ports the location selected is in the ‘‘life 








their unsurpassed’ use as insectivorous 
birds, their great hardiness and ability 
to eare for themselves under any and 
every condition of the weather, and their 


zone’’ best suited for raising animals it 


is the intention of the association to 


suce ssful out- 


breed, all conduce to a 
come of the enterprise, 


Dust 


Just now a profess‘on “is much sought by man, 
Much more so than most academic degrees; 
The sign.of proficiency is an oil can, 
And desire epidemic to pay the fees. 


The desiderata most often required, 
In class number one, machinist or chaffeur, 

Are goggles, dust, grime, and a curved back; acquired, 
A record for racing, I also infer. 


We have heard of the wagon hitched to a star, 
This up-to-date motor, this gaudy machine, 
Is by lightning conducted, travels so far, 
Its speed meteoric, its trail gasoline. 


A huge shining monster when ali in fine trim, 
Expressing the life and the habits of men, 

To fascinate, dominate, each to his whim, 
And to dust him accelerate now and then. 


JOSEPHINE MORRIS ROWAN. 


























“In the hush of the winter's night.” Drawn for Outdoor Life by R, Clarke Fisk. 


The Big Grays 


When the Great Wolf’s voice booms out of the dark, 
Ranging far from across a cold world; 
When the flickering logs fall and burst into sparks 
That drift upward and swiftly are whirled 
To the chill of the blizzard’s breath— 


The thought comes strong with the wild, weird song, 
What makes the Big Grays de so? 
Do they mourn the love of a time long gone, 
Tell of hard trails, heavy feasts or deep woe— 
Mayhap it’s a chant with Death! 


“How—o—o—o—o—awh! How—o—o—o—o—awh!” 


Or does it summon to something especially fine— 
A just-born calf—a mother that’s weak 
With the travail of birth. Overhead great stars shine. 
In the light and the white, prey is easy to seek 
In the hush of the winter’s night. 


It may be the call is for wandering beasts 
Scattered far in the silence and snow, 
To gather and join in that murderous feast— 
Warm meat, rich blood—who can know? 
Or a signal for lonely flight? 


“How—o—o—o—o—awh! How—o—o—o—o—awh!” 


R. CLARKE FISK. 


























BUD'S BALLOON 


N. H. CROWELL, 


And again yet! Is there anything 
else coming? If so, let it arrive at once! 
We are defiant—defiant as Ajax of old 
when he shook his fist at the lightning 
and scairt it so bad it’s been on the 
keen jump ever since. That renegade 
infant-snatcher, Bud Fisher, has once 
more hurled the humiliating harpoon of 
defeat and derision into us and our en- 
tire works are howling for revenge. 

After our recent spell in the hospi- 
tal (due to a chance meetin? with a Mis- 
souri oriole that Bud is teaching to do 
the Salomé dance) we had fondly imag- 
ined that henceforth our editorial exist- 
ence would run along without let or hin- 
drance from that pestiferous micrococci 
named Fisher. We had hoped to grow 
calm and serene and whiskers that we 
might stroke carelessly while we chatted 
with our lady correspondents and sub- 
scribers. We fancied that once we got 
the sticking plaster off our chops and 
the splints off our nose, we might yet 
take a brief course in facial culture and 
come out passably good-looking. But 
no man can tell what tomorrow or to- 
day; when that lunatic of a Fisher is 
about—wiil bring forth. 

As usual we were deeply engrossed in 
our work when the terrible horror be- 
gan. Bud came in with the tail end of 
a jaundiced looking cigarette sticking 
in his face and his thumbs thrust into 
the armholes of his vest. He wore light 
ice cream pants turned up in a cuff 
six inches wide above mahogany bay 
‘bootlets from which rose a double streak 
of sunset hued sock that hurt the eye 
to gaze at. Around Bud’s neck was a 
collar that reminded us of a white- 
washed fence and.around the collar was 


a bright blue tablecloth that passed for 
a necktie. A wide Wilton velvet sash 
around his middle kept Bud’s stomach 
from running away with him and his 
hands were encased in the two-bushel 
pockets that infested the pants. He 
was a great sight—Bud was—and ought 
to have been murdered on the spot. We 
are at a loss to know why we let him 
live—but we did, to our sorrow! 

We took a glance at Bud’s clothes and 
then jabbed our faithful penholder deep 
into the quivering heart of its especial 
potato. We then leaned back in our 
luxurious camp-chair and tried to re- 
gain our breath. Bud carefully removed 
the cigarette and flipped it with unerr- 
ing aim down the devil’s collar, to the 
intense amusement of all concerned. He 
next inhaled about a quart of high-grade 
germ-proof office air and blew his nose 
in the key of A flat slurred. 

‘*T have,’” he said deliberately, ‘‘a 
balloon. ”’ 

‘*We agree with you there—you have! 
Take your hat off so we can admire it 
better!’’ was our sareastic rejoinder. 

But he didn’t notice it. 

**A real balloon,’’ he said, thought- 
fully. 

‘*Oh, yes—a real balloon,’’ we replied 
wearily. 

**T thought perhaps—per-per—’’ 

Ah, ha! He hesitated! What a chance! 
We had him at last! 

**You thought! eh? Thought perhaps 
we’d do a parachute leap for you, eh? 
Thought maybe we’d do a trapeze stunt 
in a pink union suit, eh? Did your par- 
ticularly brilliant Cubana Cabbagio set 
of brains think of anything else wherein 
we are to be the main attraction? If 
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so, yap, or forever after keep your *faee 
buttoned !”’ 

Bud looked us over in surprise while 
we calmly inflated our editorial chest 
and stood pat. 

‘As I 


finally, *‘ 


said 
I am the owner of a balloon. 
Fellow I got it of 
guaranteed it to lift the mortgage off 
the farm or the load off your chest. Has 


remarked before,’’ he 


It is a nice balloon. 


a pull like a poultice on a sick politician. 
Takes nothing to fill it and very little of 
that. Think of it 
and the glorious view from the vaults 
empyrean! The 
the—er—thralldom 

‘*Enough!’’ we yelled. 
hat?’’ 

The balloon was in a vacant lot back 
of the postoffice. We located it by the 


fresh air, sunshine 


coarse thralldom of 
earth 


‘*Where’s our 


noise. ‘T'wenty or thirty smoky-looking 
boys were maintaining death-grips 


the 
while inside a big heap of carpenter’s 


around the lower edge of balloon 
shavings were holding a conflagration 
party. The balloon was getting quite 
portly in spots and the kids around the 
edge swore volubly that it was beginning 
to pull like the Old Harry! It rolled 
and tumbled about like a man with 
brindle nightmare. 

Up above, the clouds looked to be a 
mile high. To fall from such a height 
meant that The Blazer editor would be 
an omelet if he ever hit the earth! We 
shivered. Gradually the balloon took on 
the sleek rotundity of health—louder 
yelled the boys and more tumultuous 


grew the state of our nervous system. 
At last came the crucial moment. The 
balloon rose about thirty feet and the 
basket was slipped under. The basket 
was an affair of such insignificance that 
it was hardly worth mentioning. It had 
the appearance of a discarded market 
basket. We glanced at it and shied. 


We then handed our watch and $2.80 
in change to old Bill Smoth. (In this 
connection we wish to notify Bill that 
if he will bring in the watch he can keep 
the change providing, of. course, he 
hasn’t spent it for booze already.) 

We got into the basket with Bud. A 
terrible, awful odor greeted us affec- 
tionately. At first we thought it was 
Bud’s hoofs, which were tied in a hang- 
man’s knot under our left armpit. But 
it was the balloon’s breath. 

‘‘Cut ’er loose!’’ yelled Bud to the 
admiring throng below. 

They cut us loose. 

The last fond view of earth we had 
was of the yellow streaks in Jim Peter- 
son’s whiskers. When we next looked 
down our hide grew chilly and little 
icicles began to form on the point of 
our nose. 

Such a weakness in the gizzard! Such 
the stomach! Bud 
was wearing a grin that would have 
made a mummy’s fortune and we gazed 
fondly across at each other with our fea- 
tures just twenty-one inehes apart—al- 
most near enough to bite! 


a_ to-let-ness in 


While we were speculating on each 
other’s beauty the balloon forgot itself 
and did something very unusual with us. 
It bumped us against the chimney on 
the First National Bank! The chimney 
had two arms and poked each of us im- 
partially. 

‘*We’re sinking! 
yelled Bud. 

We heaved over sand—and would 
have gone further and heaved over a 
square meal or two if he had given the 
word. ‘The balloon promptly rose, at 


17? 


Heave over sand 


least three feet, and proceeded to bounce 
us airily along the coping of the Opera 
House Block and we then had the su- 
preme pleasure of witnessing a tele- 
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phone pole butt Bud in the vest. While 
we were laughing the basket reversed 
and the pole stung us in the shoulder- 
blade. 

But more was coming—something in- 
teresting. The balloon was getting that 
tired feeling, weakness on rising, foul 
taste in the mouth, gas, etc., and was 
staggering visibly. It ricochetted us 
across half a dozen roofs, missing one 
by a mere accident. 

Finally it poised us above Charley 
Jacoby’s photograph joint. Charley was 
in the act of trying to snatch a snapshot 
photo from the Gabrielson twins—they 
were trying to keep him from it. It 
looked like a draw when the balloon 
emitted a sob like a choking calf and 
dropped us right through the skylight! 
We lit on Charley’s back, and, natural- 
ly, when he discovered two of the town’s 
leading citizens on his spine, he humped 
it. He humped it for keeps—like a 
seairt cat. We fell off the hump and 
landed on the floor amid a confusion of 
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skylight, daylight, sunlight, baby rattles, 
balloon juice, twins and cuss words! 

It was a wonderful wreck—and as we 
sat there on the-debris and listened to 
the remarks of the Gabrielson twins and 
inhaled the stale breath of the balloon 
at close range we realized that our work 
had been thorough and complete. Noth- 
ing had been overlooked—everything 
had been hit in the approximate center. 

It took old Doe Seaggs two hours to 
select the glass out of our careass and it 
will be another week at least before we 
resume our editorial throne. Bud 
coughed up eighty-odd dollars for the 
damage to Charley and the studio—and 
Charley confiscated the balloon and 
made a tent of it. He says it is a dandy 
tent, as the smell of it keeps away flies 
and cows. 

Our one regret is that Bud’s mangled 
remains are again out of the hospital 


and we are daily expecting to be in- 
vited to a submarine or aeroplane dash. 
If so—well—keep your eye on us! 





Ready to start for 
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BEAR AND LION HUNTING IN MEXICO 








An Exciting Big Game Hunt in a Real Sportsman’s Paradise 
of that Land—the Sierra Madre Mountains of Northern Mexico 








BEN BURBRIDGE 


= 

There is a country on the southwest- 
ern border of our Republic which is 
rarely visited by sportsmen, but which 
offers excellent opportunities for those 
who love to hunt big game. Such a 
country is Mexico. There can be found 
the jaguar, mountain lion, bear, wild 
hog and no end of deer and wild tut- 
keys. In the Sierra Madre mountains 
in the northern portion of Mexico where 
I hunted, it is almost as easy to go out 
and kill a deer or a wild turkey as it 
would be for the farmer to go in his 
back yard and kill a domestic fowl. 

There are no game laws in Mexico, 
but th American guides one employs 
see to it that only game that is needed 
is killed and that no useless slaughter 
takes place. 

Arriving at El Paso, Tex., I proceed- 
ed over the Rio Grande, Sierra Madre 
and Southern Pacific railroad to Casas 
Grandes, its terminus in Mexico, which 
is some hundred and fifty miles south- 
east of El Paso. There are ‘several 
American towns through this section, 
and one, therefore, has very little need 
of the Spanish language. From Casas 
Grandes I was conveyed by the stage 
coach which also carries the mail, to the 
little village of Pacheco in the state of 
Chihuahua, almost on the border line of 
Sonora, and away up in the heart of the 
Sierra Madre mountains. Its inhabi- 
tants are mostly Americans. Here my 
guide made his home, and had every- 
thing in readiness fora start early next 
morning. So together with dogs, sad- 


animal, 


dle and pack horses, we set out for the 
wilds of the Sierra Madres. 

By trail and sun we traveled for two 
days, going through heavily timbered 
woodlands, along the side of steep moun- 
tains and into deep cafions. We finally 
reached the hunting grounds my guide 
had in view, and pitched our tent close 
beside a sparkling stream. The moun- 
tain trout were plentiful and the days 
that we spent there were made doubly 
enjoyable by the delicious pans of 
erisp, brown fish that our Mexican cook 
always kept us supplied with. 

Before the sun peeped over the east 
hills the following morning we were on 
our horses for a short hunt for deer and 
turkey, and as the Mexican was sizzling 
a pan of trout over the coals for dinner 
we rode into camp with two fine bucks. 
No turkey did we get, although we saw 
many at a distance. The days that fol- 
lowed were full of all the hardships and 
excitement that a hunter loves. 

Our hunting pack consisted of two 
hounds and two shepherd dogs. The 
shepherds not being very keen of scent, 
would do little more than follow thetwo 
trailing hounds, until the trail ‘‘ warmed 
up,’’ and then they would take the 
lead. And often their sharp bark, far 
in advance of the hounds, told of lion 
or bobeat treed or a bear brought to 
bay. 

One of the shepherds was a powerful 
with remarkable intelligence, 
and no end of courage and endurance. 
In appearance he was tall and strong, 
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the collie 
breed, high at the shoulders, with long 


much larger than most of 


leneth of limb. Shaggy black hair, 
mixed with little stripes of brindled 
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On a fallen log Bruin 


lowering jhead. 


stood with 


frame. 
Two little round ears, not unlike those 


brown, covered his clean-cut 
of a eub bear, sat upon either side of 
a broad forehead. From the point of 
his sensitive muzzle to the end of his 
long, silken tail, all bespoke dignity and 
character. The other dogs looked upon 
‘‘Chip’’ with the greatest respect. In 
fact, he brooked no‘ familiarity from ei- 
ther man or beast. A deep grow! was 
sure to order from a 
stranger, and unless one gained his af- 
fection it was next to impossible to do 
anything with him. 


accompany an 


Orders given by 
his master were instantly carried out. 
Catching a runaway pony with dang- 
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ling reins, going back for half a mile 
for some lost article or guarding the 
varcass of deer or turkey in camp from 
molestation by the other dogs—all this 
was mere child’s play for Chip. Aside 
from the above accomplishments, Chip 
could be absolutely relied upon, in case 
of attack from some wild*beast, to stay 
with you, and die, too, if it came to 
that. So the shepherds were the fight- 
ing end of our pack, with Chip in the 
vast majority. And it was by their 
snapping and getting away tactics that 
the lion was treed or a bear was held 
up until the arrival of the hunters. 

I will never forget our first lion 
chase. George Lunt, the guide, came in 
the 
horses, and reported finding the track 


one morning after rounding up 


of a large lion, newly made, only a 


short In less time than 


distance off. 
it takes to tell it, we were on our ani- 
mals and with the dogs were galloping 
away. Soon the merry music of the 
hounds was playing a duet that to me, 
who had never seen a lion outside of a 
cage, was exciting in the extreme. Un- 
fortunately, I was mounted on a mule. 
To the man who is astride » mule while 
following the hounds, it would be far 
better that he had a millstone tied about 
his middle and anchored in the center 
of the eamp. Such was my unhappy 
fate. The mule went along all right 
at a smart gallop, until the trail led 
down into a deep eaiion, and then, as 
the saying goes, there was ‘‘nothing do- 
ing.’’ In vain did I urge him on with 
whip and spur. He didn’t like the 
steep descent, and that’s all there was 
to it. To make matters worse, my sad- 
dle blankets slipped from the round 
back of the mule and the saddle slid 
forward almost to his ears. A bucking 
exhibition followed in which I was not 
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the victor. After the mélée diligent and causing them to tree. We had been 


search failed to disclose the wherea- 


proceeding on foot down the cafion for 


bouts of the hounds, so we were forced some time, and had arrived at a point 


to return to camp. 
Our first bear we got in a most unex- 


where it took a sharp turn to the left. 
Just beyond this turn a small arm of 


pected way. One day my guide and I the ecafion ran up between two moun- 
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“A large lion glaring savagely down at the dogs.” 


were carefully making our way down 
a cafion where a bunch of turkeys had 
been in the habit of feeding. With us 
was the indomitable shepherd dog, 
Chip, who was very skillful in. making 
a sudden rush upon a band of turkeys 


tains. It was Chip’s custom to always 
take the lead, but unless otherwise or- 
dered he would invariably be only a few 
yards away. The scrub here was quite 
thick, it being composed mostly of man- 
zanita berry bushes, the fruit of which 
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is relished by both bear and turkey: I 
now noticed the shepherd dog acting 
strangely. Every hair on his back was 
suddenly raised in bristling fury, and 
with a savage bark he darted around 
the jutting rocks which formed the bend 
in the ecafion. We rushed forward and 
were just in time to see Chip fasten his 





The author, the Shepherd dog, Chip. 


measured 8 ft. 7 in long. 


teeth into the flank of a brown bear that 
was seeking to escape up the small arm 
of the cafion. Wheeling quickly, the 
bear’s paw missed the shepherd only an 
inch. But as Bruin again turned for 
flight, Chip’s ready jaws had fastened 
on his heel. Vainly would the bear try 
to run after fighting off the dog, but 
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always that jaw of iron sank in his leg 
or flank. Although we were within sev- 
enty-five yards of the bear we withheld 
our fire for fear of hitting the dog. 
The shepherd fought with dauntless 
courage and sagacity, ever nipping, bit- 
ing and slashing, but always ready to 
spring out of harm’s way from the en- 


and the lion, which 

raged Bruin’s paw. By this time we 
had gotten within forty or fifty yards 
of the combatants, and the bear, seeing 
our approach, quickly turned and start- 
ed up the mountain side. My guide 
gave a shrill whistle and Chip stopped 
and looked around. Seeing my chance, 
I took a quick aim and fired. The bul- 
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let entered the hear’s body just in front 
of the hind leg and ranged forward and 
lodged in its neck. Over it fell with a 
loud bawl, and Chip closed upon it im- 
mediately. Then a tumbling mass of 
dog and bear rolled and fought their 
way to ‘the bottom of the eafion. The 
bear was too badly wounded to defend 
itself, and simply staggered around with 
Chip hanging to it. With great pres- 
ence of mind my guide then quickly 
took out his kodak. Chip released his 
hold and stood barking for a moment at 
the dying bear. Ona fallen log Bruin 
stood with lowering head and tottering 
frame. Then the kodak-ticked. One 
more shot crashed throngh Bruin’s brain 
and all was over. The bear was a rath- 
er undersized female but had a very fine 
coat of hair. 


Two days later a Mexican arrived at 
our camp with news that he had seen 
the careass of a colt freshly killed by a 
bear, about one mile away. This was 
good news indeed! The following morn- 
ing, an hour before Old Sol had risen, 
we saddled our horses and after a hasty 
breakfast of coffee and biscuit were on 
our way to the place where the slain colt 
lay. In these Mexican forests the early 
morning hours seem alive with small an- 
imal and bird: life. Chipmunks and 
squirrels scurried away at our approach. 
Parrots of all colors and sizes perched 
on the dead trees or flew overhead in 
noisy bands. Now and then we could 
hear the distant gobble of that king of 
all game birds, the wild turkey. Both 
my guide and I walked along leading 
our horses, with the dogs in leash. 

The game trail we had been following 
led directly to the carcass of the colt. 
As we approached the spot, the hounds 
were slipped, and, running to the car- 
cass, were soon off at full ery with the 


shepherds following close behind. After 
the pack we dashed. The tall pines sped 
past us. The trail led along the side of 
a mountain, then down into a shallow 
ravine. The hounds here were puzzled 
for a moment, but were soon off again. 
Their enthusiastic bay mingled with the 
sharp bark of the shepherds, showed 
the tawny monarch had been abroad ear- 
lier than was his wont. 

The pace of the pack now grew faster 
and faster, and we had to push our 
horses to the utmost to keep up with 
them, when suddenly both shepherds, 
which had been following the lead of 
the hounds, sprang forward and were 
soon lost to view among the scrub oak 
and pines. We knew then that our 
quarry was near. The hounds also re- 
doubled their speed and were shortly 
far ahead. Then suddenly to the right 
of the direction in which we were going 


a sound attracted my attention. We 
reined in our horses. Yes, there it was 
again—a succession of short, quick 


barks from the opposite mountain side. 
It was the shepherd dogs, and every 
bark - spelled ‘‘treed.’’ Forcing our 
horses down a steep grade and splash- 
ing through the shining brook below, 
we made our way among the trees and 
rocks toward the direction of the sound. 
Then, plainly in the crisp morning air 
we heard the long-drawn bay of the 
hounds. Presently we burst into view 
of the whole pack jumping and dancing 
around the base of a tall pine. High up 
among the branches swayed the body of 
a large lion, glaring savagely down at 
the dogs. As we approached his atten- 
tion was turned to us and he crouched 
low on the limb and waved his long tail 
in defiance. My guide ran hastily for- 
ward and, climbing the mountain side, 
took a ‘snap shot of the lion with his ko- 
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dak. I then raised my .33 Winchester, 


and when the sight rested on a point 
just behind his shoulder, I pressed the 
trigger. With a 


mighty . bound he 
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owing to the rough nature of the coun- 
try. There the manzanita berry grew 
in abundance and bear sign was plenti- 
ful. Often we went here in search of 








The cinnamon bear. 


sprang clear of the limbs to the ground 
below, and after making a dozen desper- 
ate plunging leaps, he lay quite still 
with the teeth of the shepherd dog Chip 
buried deep in his throat. We removed 
the skin (it measured eight feet seven 
inches in length), and returned to camp. 

Our camp was situated on a_ wide 
mesa or plateau which extended to the 
southwest and north of us for several 
miles. But a mile to the east of us the 
plateau broke off into a deep cafion, 
across which were high, rough moun- 
tains and deep ravines between. In this 
part of our hunting territory we found 
it impracticable to work the hounds, as 
it was almost impossible to follow them, 


wild turkey or deer, or to still hunt for 


bear. Early one morning while hutt- 
ing in this section we came upon 
fresh bear tracks that seemed only 


an hour or two old. We set out immedi- 
ately to follow the trail. My companion 
proved to be a very skillful trailer and 
followed Bruin’s track with all that 
knowledge and keenness that can only 
be acquired by years of experience in 
the wilderness. The trail was plain at 
first but as it led toward the bottom of 
the ravine the bear’s course could only 
be followed by broken twigs, overturned © 
stones and the bent and crushed blades 
of grass. Once in the bottom of the ra- 
vine his footprints could be seen in the 
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soft sand and we made rapid progress 
We soon came to the head of the ravine 
and could see the tracks plainly going 
up the hillside. We followed until the 
top of the hill was reached. Here the 
manzanita berry bush and serub oak 
grew quite thickly. We proceeded with 
great caution. Experience tells the 
hunter that Bruin’s sense of smell is de- 
veloped -to a high degree, and we si- 
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of some thick bushes, a cinnamon bear 
stalked out in open sight not fifty yards 
away. My guide grasped me quickly by 
the arm and pointed ahead, but my rifle 
was already at my shoulder. In the ex- 
citement of the moment I almost scored 
« miss, for the ball went high, just be- 
hind the bear’s shoulders, but fortu- 
nately breaking the spine. With a loud 


snarl he sank to the ground, where he 











Lion killed in a cave, measuring 7% 


lently congratulated ourselves upon the 

gentle breeze that blew from the direc- 

tion in which the trail was leading. 
Suddenly while passing along the edge 


feet. 


floundered about and vainly tried to 
regain his feet. Another shot fired at 
close quarters, and he lay quiet. 

His coat was in prime condition and 
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the hide measured seven feet two inches 
in length. 

During the remainder of our hunt in 
Mexico we pursued and killed over the 
dogs two more lions and one more bear, 
The bears put 
up a good fight with the dogs, while one 
of the lions was treed and killed and 
the other was driven to a cave and there 


besides several bobeats. 


slain. There was some excitement econ- 
nected with this, which Iwill relate: 


The dogs were closely pursuing this 


the Mexican for it. It would have been 
an easy matter to shoot the animal from 
where we were, but I was most anxious 
to get a picture of him. When we were 
within about fifty yards of the tree the 
lion started to come down but the threat- 
ening aspect of the pack below deterred 
him. Encouraging the dogs, we rushed 
on, and, as we got under the tree, the 
lion gave a great spring, and, landing 
far beyond the-cirele of dogs, in an in- 
stant was gone, over a cleft of rock, with 





Another bear. 


lion, when it took refuge in a small oak 
tree in the bottom of a caifion. The 
sides of the cafion were too precipitous 
for horses, so we descended to the bot- 
tom on foot. As we approached the lion 
was visible in the topmost branches of 
a small oak. I then remembered that 
our kodak was left with the horses at 


the top of the cafion and dispatched 


the pack in full ery. Within five or six 
hundred yards the barking of the dogs 
showed that our quarry was again at 
bay. This time we climbed up the edge 
of the cafion among the rocks and soon 
found ourselves at the base of an over- 
hanging cliff. Here the dogs were 
found barking around the mouth of a 
small cave. Back in the darkness we 
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could hear the snarls of the lion. The 
cave went straight back for about six 
feet, and gave a sharp turn to the left. 
This turn in the cave was a protection 
to the lion, as it prevented us from suc- 
cessfully throwing burning fagots into 
its retreat and thereby forcing it out. 
We finally decided that we would have 
to shoot it in the cave. My guide held 
a burning fagot, and as we advanced to 
the turn of the cave the form of the lion 
was seen, not ten feet away, crouched 
full length on the floor. In the dim, 
uncertain light of the torch, his eyes 
showed like coals of fire and we could 
see him with jaws half open and lips 
drawn back in a savage snarl. Drawing 
a quick aim at the point between the 
glowing orbs, I fired. The sound seemed 
as loud as the roar of a cannon. Out 
we came in a rush, and stood at the 
mouth of the cave, listening. No sound 
came from within. Re-entering, the light 
of the torches disclosed the beast almost 
in the same position as when we left it. 
The ball of my..33 erushed its skul! like 
an eggshell. The lion was not a large 
specimen, being a female and measuring 
seven and a half feet long. 

In these mountains there were not 
many grizzly bears, the grand majority 
being the black and the brown yariety. 
Toward the close of my hunt we discoy- 
ered one day the earcass of a yearling 
cow half-covered with brush in the bot- 
tom of a deep eafion some ten miles from 
our camp. At first we thought it the 
work of lions, but. closer examination 
disclosed the footprints of a large bear 
measuring eleven inches long. The claw 
marks showed him to be a grizzly. © It 
was decided, as the country thereabouts 
was rough and broken, that we would 
not attempt to follow the bear with the 
dogs, but wonld lie in wait that night 
and try to shoot him when he returned 
to his evening meal. Accordingly we 
hurried back to camp and hastily gath- 
ered together provisions for a light sup- 
per and breakfast. It was our inten- 
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tion to bring back the Mexican with the 
shepherd dog, Chip, and station them 
some distance away from the tree we 
would occupy while waiting for Bruin, 
with instructions to release the dog at 
the first sound of firing. Luckily for 
the Mexican (as it turned out after- 
wards) he was not in camp, so we went 
off without him or the dog. 

Having stationed ourselves in a tree 
some forty feet away from the carcass 
and making things as comfortable as 
possible on an improvised bed of boughs, 
laid crosswise from limb to limb, we 
commenced our lonely vigil. As a rule, 
bears visit a carcass early in the even- 
ing, but the early’ part of the night 
passed without iticident. Only the hoot 
of an owl or the cry of some creature 
of the forest now and then broke the 
long silence. 

Twelve, one, and two o’clock came, 
and still no bear. . The moon had now 
risen and cast her pale beams over the 
scene. The deep shadow of a tree had 
fallen across the careass. Several times 
we raised our rifles and found it very 
diffieult to. get a sight upon an object 
with any degree of aecuracy. We had 
almost decided to come down and give 
it up—when suddenly my guide whis- 
pered, “‘There he is!’’ and peered ea- 
gerly down the cafion. Following the 
direction of his glance, I saw in the dim 
moonlight the large form of a bear, not 
a hundred yards away. He approached 
the carcass cautiously, ever and anon 
stopping and sniffing the air. Once he 
sat.on his haunches and moved_his head 
in all directions. At last he seemed to 
feel satisfied that all was well, for he 
then proceeded leisurely toward the car- 
eass. As the form of the bear stood still 
beside the dead eow, I fired, but in the 
imperfect light thé wound must have 
been slight. He gave a deep and savage 
growl and bit toward his hind parts. My 
guide then fired; and the bear went 
down. He immediately arose again and, 
whether by -aecident -or -forethought, 
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rushed directly at our tree. Weboth 
fired again, and at least one of the bul- 
lets hit him, but he kept straight on, 
passing under our tree, and continuing 
on and over the little knoll of rocks 
some fifty yards in our rear, where we 
intended stationing the Mexican with 
the dog. Next morning we brought our 
dogs to the trail, but in this country in 
the dry season it is useless to take up a 
cold trail two hours after sun up, as 
the little moisture that gathers during 
the night is gone, and the soil becomes as 
dry as powder, destroying all traces of 
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scent. The hounds seemed to smell the 
trail only where there were little pools 
and drops of blood, so were completely 
useless. The bare rocks and the hard 
nature of the soil also favored Bruin’s 
escape, as no marks of his trail were 
left upon them. 

Shortly after this we broke camp. I 
was well satisfied with my hunt in Mex- 
ico, which I considered very successful. 
I was also very thankful to my guide, 
Mr. George Lunt, who is a_ thorough 
sportsman and gentleman, besides being 
a most skillful guide and hunter. 








Wyoming lion treed. 
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Photo by Fred Richard. 











Cougar shot on Vancouver Island, 








COUGAR HUNTING IN THE 
NORTHWEST 


COUNT ORLANDO 


On February 25, 1908, His Majesty’s 
Steamship ‘‘Comox,’’ of fully 100 tons’ 
capacity, carried me off to Harriott 
Bay, where we landed on the following 
afternoon. I proceeded at once to Mr. 
Smith’s (my guide’s) home, in Quathi- 
aski Cove. The mail had not arrived 
there for several weeks, and Mr. Smith 
did not know of my coming. He was 
at his father’s house, near Comox, and 
I followed him up there the next day, 
taking his brother-in-law, Herbert Pid- 
cock, with me, who knew of a bear tree 
in that locality. } 

The next morning we started out with 


When we 


came near the locality, fresh tracks on 


five dogs, to find the tree. 


some old patches of snow indicated that 
Bruin had been out lately to feed on the 
young sprouts of the skunk cabbage. We 
found the tree, but it was empty. We 
searched round, and Pideock and I were 
lueky enough to find the bear a short 
time later in a huge cedar. 
out I fired at it. It dropped down 
but began to run off. 
it in a flash, and it got hold of one 
with both front paws and tried to bite 
it, but its lower jaw was 
down limp—smashed by my bullet. A 


As it came 


The dogs were at 


hanging 
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second shot at about two yards’ distance 
dropped it in its tracks. It was a young 
female, with a very fine coat. 

The next day we had a snowstorm 
and stayed indoors. 

The following day we went to look 
up another tree, but could not induce 
the bear to eome out. Only the whim- 
pering of a eub told us that he was 
there. We had brought our axe aiong, 
and eut a hole ‘in the tree where we 
thought the bear was. After removing 
some rotten wood the cub fell out but 
the bear did not show. At last we put 
Nelly, a fieree little Irish terrier, into 
the hole, and now the bear appeared. A 
solid bullet between the eyes knocked 
him dead. 

The next day we started for Campbell 
River. We had gone distance 
when Dick, Smith’s unparalleled lion 
dog, took up a very fresh track of a 
cougar. By the time I had jumped off 
the carriage I heard Dick’s steady bark, 
indicating that he had already treed his 
prey. It was a full grown female, which 
fell to my bullet, but not dead, and had 
to get a second shot to be prevented from 
doing mischief. 


some 


I was very much sur- 
prised to see how fat she was, since I 
had never seen anything of the like with 
other members of the feline family that 
I had killed on other oceasions (lions, 
leopards, ete. ). 

The two following days we searched 
Some more bear trees but they were al- 
ready vacated and the recent snowfall 
had covered all tracks so that we had no 
assistance in our search, and met with 
no suecess. On March 5th we started 
out on boat to Duncan Bay and divided 
up for the search of lion tracks. I went 
with Smith, and while walking along an 
old skid-road we saw an old wolf track 
which was presently joined by a quite 
fresh track of a larger four-legged ani- 
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mal. The strface of the snow was cov- 
ered with a frozen crust and prevented 
the footprints from penetrating deep, 
so they did not show very plain. Dick 
took up the track and brought us to an 
upturned root. Nelly began to dig away 
at once and we assisted her by remov- 
ing some of the roots. In the meantime 
Dick disappeared with a barking which 
indicated a hot scent, but to which we 
did not pay any attention at the time. 
I took up a higher position so as to see 
all over the place. At last Nelly got 
into the hole but soon come out, disap- 
pointed. In looking around we found 
an exit, another hole on the opposite 
side, and the inhabitant of the hole had 
managed to get away through the under- 
brush unseen by us and the dogs. The 
later dogs took up the scent at once and 
brought us up to a tree some small dis- 
tance away. We strained our eyes to 
the utmost but could not see anything. 
At last my eye was caught by some ob- 
ject in one of the neighboring trees, but 
we were unable to make out what it was. 
I fired a shot at it but the object stayed 
in its position; Smith assured me, how- 
ever, that it had moved, and that it was 
a raccoon. My next bullet hit him in the 
foot and he came down, where Nelly 
grabbed him by the throat and killed 
him before we got up. Now we looked 
and whistled for Dick, but in vain; so 
we walked out on the skid road again 
and made for the place of meeting with 
Pideock. He was not there yet, and so 
we sat down to eat our lunch. At once 
we heard Pideock whistle, and then 
Dick’s steady bark, indicating a treed 
puma. When Pidcock came up; he told 
us that he was coming along, when he 
heard Dick’s bark, and so he went up 
to the place where the puma was up the 
tree and waited for us to come. He had 


been there about three-quarters of an 
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hour when the puma suddenly leaped 
down, spitting madly; but Dick treed 
it again about a quarter of a mile 
further. It came down only after my 
second bullet; it was again a large fe- 
male, rolling in fat. 

The next day we hunted in the same 
vicinity, but some old tracks, one of an 
enormous tom, were all we found. When 
the tracks are over twenty-four hours 
old they have lost most of their scent, 
and, since the snow was only in patches, 
we were unable to do any tracking. 

The following day we went on our 
boat yet a little farther. Smith, with 
the dogs, walked the beach, but I stayed 
in the boat where I vainly tried to catch 
some fish. A few eagles on shore at last 
attracted my attention and I had several 
shots at them, but only one fell down 
within sight. It was a young specimen, 
measuring six feet eight inches from tip 
to tip. 

After a while we heard two shots and 
did not think otherwise but that Smith 
had met a wolf. Then Smith yelled and 
it turned out that the shots were a sig- 
nal for me. Dick had treed another 
puma. My first bullet struck too far 
back, and the wounded beast went high- 
er up the tree. As it did so, I hit it 
in the leg, since it was getting nearly 
out of sight. Now it ran to the end of 
a branch, where I put another bullet 
through its body, the very moment it 
took a flying leap down. That was a 
picture worth seeing! From a height of 
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about twenty-five yards, down it came, 
its head between its legs; its tail 
stretched out. My last shot must have 
interfered with its aim and it struck 
a log when it landed at the bottom. It 
smacked its skull to pieces, but lived, 
nevertheless, for about half an hour. 
This puma, another female, had three 
embryos inside. 
feet four inches. 

The following three days we met no 
success. On the morning of the 11th 
we were packing my stuff on the ver- 
anda of the hotel, when a Chinaman 
drew my attention to a white-headed 
eagle (Haliwetus leucocephalus alascan- 
us T.), sitting near by on a dead tree. 
I put a bullet through him and skinned 
him, like the other, to be sent home for 
mounting. 

On the 12th I tried to catch the 8.5. 
**Cassiar’’ in Lund, but owing to the 
rough sea, the launch got there just in 
time to see the steamer go out. So I had 
to go back to Campbell River. The mail 
steamer due that day did not call, and 
it was on the 14th only that I got to 
Vancouver on board the S. S. ‘‘ Coquit- 
lam’’ (165 tons). 

Here I spent a few jolly days with 
my friends. The ever obliging state 
game warden, Mr. B. Williams, assisted 
me to make my arrangements for a hunt 
on the Stikine River in the coming fall, 
and on the 18th I boarded the S. S. 
‘Empress of Japan,’’ for Japan, to 
complete my trip around the world. 


She measured seven 
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Messages of the Hills 





Wanted—A rider without a stick 

I'll bear her to mountains of kinnikinnick; 

I’ll sing her a song, a melodious wail; 

She can hang her tar-bucket to the end of 
my tail; 

I'll behave very well—I shan’t act contrary. 

Believe me, yours truly, Mr. Mountain Ca- 
nary. I. G. 

















Here is a rider without a stick; 

Now bear me to mountains of kinnikinnick; 

You can charm me with ‘your melodious wail, 

While my bucket beats time at the end of 
your tail. 

I’m all ready to come, if you don’t act con- 
trary, 

So good-bye for now, Mr. Mountain Canary. 

O. H. E, C. 





The Gray Days 


December days are dark and drear, 
And gray are winter skies; 

Around the death-bed of the year 
The East wind moans and sigas. 


The flowers that bloomed upon the hills 
And down along the coasts, 

Making small things of our ills, 
Are nothing now but ghosts. 


But hark! The merry chickadees 
And snowbirds, gay and brave, 
Are romping in the leafless trees, 
Where wildest storm-winds rave. 


My doubting heart is strangely stirred 
When faithful juncoes sing, 

And in the whisp’ring pines is heard 
The prophecy of spring. 


ROSCOE BRUMBAUGH. 


Our Faith 


The day is ended. Gone the sun 

That rose so bright this morn; 

The flying hours their course have run 
And left the world forlorn. 


The bird-songs ringing soft and clear 
Are fled into the past; 

The flowers that blossomed far and near 
Have spent their charm at last. 


To-day is vanished all away, 
Nor ever cometh back, 

But changing into yesterday 
Speeds down its curious track. 


Now toward To-morrow’s dawn we swing, 
A strange, unknown abyss; 

None knoweth what it e’er may bring 
Of weal or woe or bliss. 


And on and on we blindly lunge, 
Though no one knows the way, 

Still toward To-morrow must we plunge, 
Nor halt in dear To-day. 


But surely o'er To-morrow’s skies 
To-morrow’s ciouds will go, 
To-morrow’s sun will ‘surely rise, 
To-morrow’s gay winds blow. 


IVY KELLERMAN. 
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HUNTING BIGHORNS IN MONTANA 


R. HOUSTON, D. D. S. 


Did you ever have the hunting or fish- 
ing fever so badly that your everyday 
work became a drudge instead of a pleas- 
ure? If so, let me offer a good remedy. 
Lock up your office and ‘‘take to the 
tall timber.’’ If this does not appeal to 
you, try something which does, only keep 
in the fresh air! Take enough exercise 
so you will return to camp tired and 
hungry. Just forget about your work in 
the office. Don’t worry 
competitor who probably is gathering in 
the money which ought to come your 


about your 


way providing you were there, for peo- 
ple are realizing more and more that 
m6ney is not the only gain. 

We believe in fresh air, sunshine, and 
out-door life, the tonic that makes a 
youthful old age; in living, rather than 
making a living; in healthful pleasure, 
rather than increasing the fortune; in a 
few weeks away from business worries 
and domestic cares; in freedom from the 
tyranny of time tables, drudgery and 
routine. 

Any excuse that takes one to the woods 
and fields, the streams and lakes, on 
healthful tramps with dog and gun, with 


rod and reel, or if lacking in these, with 


mind attuned to Nature’s myriad 


eRarms, is a worthy excuse. I believe in 
state and national pftotection of fish and 
game, that they may contribute to the 
health, comfort, and happiness of man- 
kind. 

On the 5th day of October, 1907, our 
party, consisting of Thomas Dawson, 
James Dawson, Clyde Cobb, James Mon- 


teath, August Heusner, Jake Neitzlinyg 


(Big Jake), my brother (Dr. H. E. 
Houston), and the writer left Tom Daw 
son’s ranch (which lies twelve miles 


east of the backbone of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and eighty-eight miles east of Kal- 
ispell, Montana, on the Great Northern 
Railroad), with pack horses and camp 
outfit to spend a couple of weeks for 
recreation and to hunt big game in the 
main range of the Rocky Mountains. 
The first evening we camped at the 
upper end of the Lower Two Medicine 
Lake. (These lakes are so named be- 
eause of a chain of three lakes known as 
the Tower, Middle and Upper Two Med- 
icine Lakes.) During the night a light 
rain set in which continued until about 
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10 a. m. Then Cobb and I hunted on 
Sheep Mountain for game and signs: 
we saw some signs, but none very fresh. 
Upon our arrival at camp, we learned 
that my brother, commonly known in 
camp as Doctor H. E., had gone with 
Heusner for a little climb on Mt. Henry. 
They saw fresh tracks, but no game. 
The next morning we got an early start, 
going up Dry Creek about five miles 
with saddle ponies, from where we separ- 
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nearer than 400 to 450 yards without 
being seen. 

Dawson said, ‘‘If we can only get to 
that next ledge, we will open the ball.”’ 
But hefore the ledge was reached th 
ram saw us and bounded behind some 
rock before anyone could fire a shot. 
When he appeared, Dawson fired first, 
shooting high and ahead on purpose to 
turn him, which had the desired effect 
The ram turned about, running to our 





T. E. Dawson and guide. 


ated, climbing up different basins of 
Dry Creek; Doctor H. E. and Heusner 
(Gus) going to the left, Tom Dawson, 
Cobb and I to the right, next Big Jake 
and Monteath (Monte) bringing up the 
rear, not figuring on doing such strenu- 
ous climbing as the advance guard. 

At 11 a. m. Dawson sighted a sheep 
by the aid of his binocular glasses, which 
proved to be alargeram. After six solid 
hours of the most strenuous climbing | 
ever did, we found we could not get 


“ 


right, but coming closer at every jump. 
Soon we saw he was heading for some 
heavy cliffs which meant we would not 
see him again once the cliffs 
reached. At once everybody 

shooting. As he was disappearing we 
saw he was hard hit. Upon reaching the 
spot, we found plenty of blood, a sign 
that he could not go far. Soon we dis- 
covered him lying down behind a ledge. 
After hurriedly taking a picture, which 
proved to be not good, owing to the late- 


were 


began 
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ness of the hour, Dawson finished him so 
he might not fall over a cliff in an ef- 
fort to get away. Upon further inspec- 


tion we found him to be a large ram 


broken his left hind leg, one passing 
through the right horn (not injuring it, 
however), entering below the eye and 
coming out on the opposite side. The 





The author and his sheep. 


318 
pounds and earried full 1614-inch horns 

-not as wide a spread as some we have 
killed, but very prettily curved, with 
very little broken off the ends. After 
dressing him we hurried to camp, where 
we learned that Doctor and Gus had seen 
at close range eight ewes and lambs, but 
did not shoot as they were hunting fer 
rams only. 


which, when dressed, weighed 


It was quite a temptation 
to Gus, as he had never seen sheep or 
goats in their native haunts before. 
Gathered around our camp fire again, 
we went over the day’s hunt, finally de- 
eiding that this ram should go to Tom 
Dawson, as he had located him first and 
fired the last shots. By the way, upon 
investigating, we found one shot had 


last shot, fired by Mr. Dawson, pierced 
the heart, killing him at onee. The shot 
through the head was the lucky one. We 
never learned whose shot it was because 
the bullet passed completely through. 
The ram was running very fast at a dis- 
tance no less than 300 yards. This 
might be considered a chance shot; 
for game running on uneven ground 
at that distance is a hard object 
to hit. The following day Daw- 
son, Big Jake and Monte went after 
the dead ram, while Doctor H. E., Cobb 
and I explored a different basin for 
game. After a good deal of hard climb- 


ing, Cobb, with his field glasses, located ‘‘ 


aram. While we were looking him over 


he lay down among the underbrush and 
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was lost to view. We marked the place 
and proceeded carefully to stalk him, 
keeping behind rocks and mountain 
shrubbery until reaching a large rock, 
from behind which we intended to do 
our shooting. When almost to this rock 
we sighted a smaller ram running be- 
neath a ledge high above us. Cobb, who 
saw him first, took him for the ram 
which we were stalking. But when I lo- 
eated him, I informed Cobb it was an- 


other ram, and for him not to shoot. But > 


it was too late. After several shots were 
fired I heard Doctor H. E. say, ‘‘ Look 
here!’’ Turning, I saw the Doctor shoot 
at the ram we had first seen. Cobb and 
I each fired one shot before the ram dis- 
appeared over a cliff, neither shot tak- 
ing effect. 

A peculiar coincidence about this ram 
was that he was lying down during the 
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ing at was not the first one seen by us, 
that I glanced at the place where I ex- 
pected to see him spring up two differ- 
ent times during the shooting, but had 
given him up when Doctor H. E. 
our attention to him. 

After the ram disappeared over the 
cliff we three separated. 
be the lucky one. Upon rounding a 
steep cliff I saw the ram trotting along 
a ledge of rock about 125 yards distant. 
I saw at once that if I killed him there 
I would lose a fine specimen, as the cliff 
was so narrow he would surely fall over, 
which meant a fall of at least 300 feet, 
and no telling how much farther. So I 
let him run to where the mountain side 
was not so steep. When I fired he stag- 
gered to one side about ten feet, then 
began rolling. 


called 


I happened to 


After rolling perhaps 
100 yards, his left horn caught between 








Mt, Rockwell, looking from the head 
seen both sheep and goat together on this mountain. 


time we were shooting at the other ram, 
and did not get up until several shots 
were fired. This I know because I was 
so confident that the ram we were shoot- 





of Park Creek. 





The author has 


two rocks, causing his head to be forced 
under the body, thus stopping him. The 
boys ealled to me that he had stopped 
rolling. They being below and to my 
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left, had full view of the ram as he rolled 
over the cliffs, he being lost to my view 
shortly after I fired. Upon reaching 
the place, we found that if he had 
rolled a few yards farther he would have 
fallen over a precipice which would be 
impossible for us to descend, a distance 
of 300 or 400 yards almost directly be- 
low us, meaning a day’s travel! to get 
our ram. 


Upon examining our trophy, we found 
the bullet had entered the left shoulder, 
passing through both scapule, and lodg- 
ing under the skin on the opposite side. 
Upon skinning the ram, we found the 
bullet well mushroomed. I was using a 
.35 ealiber Remington automatic rifle, 
which I find does all the Remington peo- 
ple claim for it. I find it to be the most 
complete and surest working gun I have 
ever used, and have since made several 
good kills on goat and deer, and never 
using more than one bullet on any game. 

This ram measured about the same 
around the base of the horns as the first 
one killed, but his horns were not so uni- 
formly curved. After dressing him, we 
took what meat we could carry and made 
for eamp, which we reached shortly af- 
ter dark, and found the other boys, af- 
ter taking some pictures, had returned, 
bringing in nearly all the meat of the 
first ram. The only thing seen by them 
that day in the shape of game was a 
covey of ptarmigan, which, at this time 
of the year, are snow-white. 


The following day Cobb and I hunted 
together, while Gus and Doctor H. EB. 
explored another basin. Tom Dawson 
and the remainder of the party remained 
in eamp taking care of the heads, pelts 
and meat. About 1 p.m. Cobb and I 
had the pleasure of watching three ewes 
not farther than 75 yards distant. I 
tried for a snapshot, but found the sun 


shining directly toward me, which 
spoiled the picture. After sighting us, 
they scampered away and up the cliffs 
which seemed impossible to be climbed 
by any animal. We sat 
watched them as they jumped from rock 
to rock, zigzagging up that almost per- 
pendicular wall of rock and finally dis- 
appearing over the very top. We could 
have easily killed the three, but rams 
were what we wanted. Upon our return 
trip I took a picture of a snow-white 
ptarmigan before shooting its head off. 
We met Gus and Doctor H. E., where 
the ponies were picketed, and all came 
to eamp together, they having located no 
game. 


down and 


The following day we moved camp to 
Slaughter Pen Basin. 
beautiful camp ground about 7,500 feet 
above the level of the sea. The next day 
Cobb, Gus and I rode horseback to Big- 
horn Basin, from where we climbed to a 
higher basin in search of sheep, while 
Dawson, Monte and Doctor H. E. hunt- 
ed Mount Rockwell for goat and sheep. 
We located five ewes about 1:30 p. m. 
and at 3:30 discovered two rams. After 
a great deal of hard stalking, the boys 
each succeeded in getting their ram, both 
being very good specimens. Cobb shot 
his on a ledge directly above him, and 
it came tumbling over the cliffs, passing 
by not more than twenty feet, finally 
lodging far below no worse for the fall. 
But Gus’s ram, instead of running down 
when hit, went up. But another shot 
ended his career. These being their first 
rams, you may be sure there were two 
happy boys in camp that evening. The 
other party, after putting in a hard 
day’s climb, located three billy goats on 
different mountains, too far away for 
that day, so returned to camp early. As 
Monte and Gus had never killed sheep 


Here we had a 
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or goat, it was decided to let them try 
for these. 

The following morning Doctor and 
Dawson told Gus if he would do as they 
told him, they would drive that billy 
right over him. Gus remarked that his 
feet were a little sore from chasing sheep 
the day before, and that would just suit 
him. Cobb, Big Jake and I went after 
the dead rams, which we packed with- 
out skinning on Pinto and Hippy. This 


not more than 75 feet away, but being 
a snap shot, just as he was disappear- 
ing behind a cliff, he shot too far back. 
The second shot killed him. A few pic- 
tures were taken where he fell and a 
happy man earried his trophy to camp. 
After this Gus was quite satisfied to let 
the remainder of the party do the hunt- 
ing while he fleshed the hides and scalps 
and rested. 

The next day Cobb and I hunted goat, 








Cobb and his sheep. 


was a big job, as Gus’s ram had to be 
let down over several cliffs with a long 
rope. Cobb’s had rolled to the bottom 
of the cliff. 

About 11 o’elock Gus being stationed 
behind a rock, Doctor H. E. and Daw- 
son routed out Mr. Billy. Soon we 
heard a shot which was, we supposed, 
Gus’s .303 Savage. Then after quite a 
long interval, we heard it again. That 
evening we learned that Gus had shot 
the billy through the lungs, probably 


climbing into the Upper Two Medicine 
Basin country, while Doctor H. E., 
Monte and Dawson went after one of the 
goats they had previously located. After 
locating one, they so stationed them- 
selves that if Monte, who was to do the 
shooting, missed him, he would surely 
run into one of the other nets. But 
Monte didn’t propose to let this long- 
whiskered fellow get away. When very 
close he sat down for a few minutes to 
steady his nerves a bit before the slaugh- 
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ter. After hearing several shots Daw- 
son heard Monte yell, which they con- 
cluded meant that he had either wound- 
ed or killed his billy. The latter theory 
proved to be true. 

While this shooting was going on, 
Cobb and I were strenuously climbing 
the mountain side for billies which we 
did not find, but instead located seven 
elk lying down almost directly below 
us, not more than 300 yards distant. Af- 
ter looking them over carefully with the 
glasses we saw one spike bull; the rest 
being cows. Alihough it is not unlawful 
to shoot a female, we have always made 
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they passed below us, we found the trail 
led directly beneath the ledge we were 
on, not over 100 yards away but out of 
our sight. They appeared again about a 
quarter of a mile away. It was then we 
located the large bull and another cow. 
I looked him over thoroughly with my 
glasses. As near as I could make out, he 
carried six points on either beam, which 
were large and massive. It was then 
late and we were a long way from camp. 
We decided to abandon the pursuit and 
to try again the following day, so hur- 
ried to our ponies, which were picketed 
far below us. Long before camp was 

















Middle Two Medicine Lake and Mt. Rockwell. 


it a habit on these trips never to shoot 
a female of any kind. I remembered 
while chmbing that morning of seeing 
several fresh elk tracks, also a grizzly 
bear track in a soft, marshy place. One 
of the elk tracks I knew was made by a 
large bull, so. told Cobb he had better not 
shoot the spike bull; that the larger one 
must be somewhere in the timber close 
by. While shifting our position the cow 
leader suddenly sprang to her feet and 
disappeared in the thick brush, followed 
by the rest, and were lost to our view 
before Cobb could shoot. Running for 
a ledge of rock, hoping to get a shot as 


reached it became so dark that we were 
unable to follow the trail, so let the po- 
nies have their heads. After bumping 
our knees into several trees, and scratch- 
ing our faces on the low branches, we 
arrived at camp where the odor of fried 
Rocky Mountain sheep certainly smelled 
good to me. When I was not stuffing 
my own face I would glance up to find 
Cobb with his mouth full, trying to 
erowd in more. (One glance at the 
group picture will verify my statement. ) 

The next day Doctor H. E., Cobb and 
I went after elk. We spent the full day 
without locating fresh sign of elk, but 
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spied five goats. The doctor and I ap- 
proached within about 100 feet of two 
before they took alarm. Cobb climbed 
above and dropped a rock below them, 
whereupon they scampered up by him, 
not more than fifty feet away. They 
were all nannies and kids, so we did not 
molest them. Here was another morning 
when I did not carry my camera. It is 
usually the case when you have your 
camera that the game will not appear. 

The next day everybody decided to re- 
main in camp and rest except Cobb and 
I. Cobb was very anxious to secure a 
billy. This was the hardest day’s climb 
we had on the trip. After seeing sev- 
eral nannies and kids, but no billies, we 
returned to camp by moonlight. The 
boys began to think that we were not 
going to arrive that night. I remem- 
ber while eating supper Cobb remarked 
that I gave him a pretty good hike, but 
that I would have to have more daylight 
in order to make him quit. I think he 
told the truth, for next morning he came 
out singing. Although I thought he 
would founder himself eating the even- 
ing before, he was the first man to get 
his face into the oatmeal that morning. 
But don’t let us forget Monte! He was 
the boy we were all envious of at the 
table. He seldom quit as long as there 
was grub in sight. After breakfast we 
headed for Bighorn Basin, some to look 
for elk, others for sheep and goats. On 
the way Cobb discoveretl a billy feeding 
on the aerial sides of Mount Rockwell. 
He at once started in pursuit. About 
midday we heard his .30-40 explode 
twice. Later we found he had joyously 
returned to camp with his trophy. Gus 
and Monte arrived in camp about 7 p. m. 
without any trophies. Later, by the aid 
of the moon, Doctor H. E. and Big Jake 
arrived with two fine sheep. 

Doctor H. E. and I have hunted all 
kinds of big game in the Rockies, but 
he declares the Rocky Mountain ram is 
the hardest of all to get within shooting 
range of. 

After Big Jake’s experience that day, 


he heartily agrees with the Doctor. They 
brought in the heads and as much of 
the meat as was possible to pack down 
the mountain. The following morning 
Dawson said if I would ride to Midvale 
and inform Mrs. Dawson that the party 
would arrive the next evening, and that 
she might be prepared to feed a hungry 
erowd, he would take Monte for a last 
trial after sheep. The remainder of the 
party, who had already killed their law- 
ful allowance of sheep and goats, would 
prepare the outfit far a long trip home 
the following day. 

I arrived in Midvale the same day 
shortly before sunset, after traveling a 
distance of twenty-five miles without 
getting out of the saddle. Mrs. Dawson 
and Mrs. Houston were anxious to know 
of our:suecess and if the other members 
of the party were all well. The next 
evening shortly after sunset, the whole 
outfit arrived at Tom Dawson’s stock 
ranch, thus ending the fifth annual 
hunt with him as our guide, never fail- 
ing to get the game sought for. 

This hunt netted us five billy goats 
and six mountain rams. Everybody 
was satisfied to return to work with a 
good appetite, rested mind and stronger 
muscles. Who is there working indoors 
that ean afford to miss such outings? 
Some reader will say, ‘‘I can’t find 
time.’’ Why? Can you afford to spend 
a little money to keep yourself in better 
health, or to add a beautiful trophy to 
your den, which during the remainder 
of your life will be a pleasant remem- 
brance of the happy hours spent in Na- 
ture’s wilds? 

If so, you can find time for such va- 
cations! Simply take it! Some day you 
will have to give up seratching for the 
Almighty Dollar, and then it will be too 
late to take a vacation. 

At the present writing Mrs. Houston 
and I have sixteen mounted heads, be- 
sides rugs and many birds, all of our 
own kill, which we value much more 
than the money we have spent searching 
for these and healthful recreation. 











A WINTER IN THE MOUNTAINS 


A WOMAN TENDERFOOT 


It is usually the middle of December 
before real winter begins in Wyoming. 
After that, there isn’t much getting 
about, on the isolated ranches, except 
on skees. The snow falls to a depth of 
five or six feet on the level, covering 
brush, down timber and fences so that 
outside the forests there are wunob- 
structed trails everywhere for skees, and 
there is no more exhilarating sport in 
anybody’s country. One gets on top of 
high hills with gradual slopes and coasts 
long distances. Sometimes one strikes a 
root, rock or heap of soft snow and goes 
headlong, and if tied into the skees usu- 
ally requires a little assistance getting 
righted ; but that is all part of the game 
and I think it the best fun ever. 

Our skees were made Rocky Mountain 
style, with elk hair on the bottoms to 
keep from slipping when climbing. We 
found them most efficient, being able to 
get up the steepest hills without diffi- 
culty. 

Many of the men of the country travel 
long distances on skees, some of them 
covering much ground in a day. I be- 
lieve the record for our part of the coun- 
try is seventy-six miles in a day. Billy 
didn’t at all mind going ten miles for 
our mail, but ten to fifteen miles was 
about my limit. Part of the pleasure of 
these excursions lay in the chance of see- 
ing now and then a moose or a bunch 
of elk or deer sometimes quite near us. 
We would not try to frighten the timid 
creatures, turning back before they saw 
us if we could, for they had hardships 
enough, existing in the deep snow, with- 
out being frightened out of their haunts. 
One day we jumped a big moose and it 


was marvelous the way the huge creat- 
ure plowed through the snow. We 
watched him through our glasses tear 
down the hills through the valley and 
along the river for a couple of miles 
or so. 

There are not many gray days in the 
mountains. It is one bright, sunny day 
after another, and as long as the sun 
shines, one doesn’t mind being without 
gloves or mittens, but after Old Sol dis- 
appears, look out for fingers, noses and 
ears. One morning just before sunrise 
we saw the thermometer drop to 42° be- 
low zero, but it didn’t stay there long. 

We were located on the shore of a 
lake, and another source of amusement 
as well as profit was to cut fishing holes 
through the ice, getting every once in a 
while a nice mess of trout. We also had 
out a trap-line and were 
enough to get several mink, 
lynx and ermine. So with plenty of 
reading, the winter didn’t pass so slow- 
ly, although we seldom saw other hu- 
mans, four and one-half months passing 
without my seeing another woman. 

We laid in sufficient provisions to 
last more than through the winter, but 
there were a few little luxuries we ran 
out of, and Billy drew them home on a 
toboggan from a ranch four miles dis- 
tant. 

We had a big tiger-cat, that in sum- 
mer would follow me like a dog for miles 
through the woods, and consider him- 
self well repaid if I shot a squirrel for 
him, and occassionally in winter if I 
were going out alone on skees he would 
follow. When I came to a slide I would 
leave him far behind and he would ‘‘me- 


fortunate 
marten, 
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ow me-ow!’’ until I waited for him to 
overtake me. He would usually return 
from these excursions perched on my 
shoulder. 

There is nothing more beautiful than 
the pine forests after a snowstorm or 
when glittering with frost. The stillness 
is absolute and one holds the breath, 
wondering how long it will last and 
what will happen to disturb it. -First it 
is a small chunk of ice falling from a 
tree with a little thud, then one of our 
little chattering friends begins to scold 
me for intruding. 

I never saw a lake freeze as ours did 
that winter. The ice 
smooth and so 


was perfectly 
eould look 
through it and see the rock bottom down 
through many feet of transparent wa- 
ter, and see now and then a trout swim- 
ming along 


clear one 


almost beneath one’s feet. 
There were no storms for a week or 
more; nothing but frost gathering on the 
ice to sparkle and glitter in the sun and 
moonlight. We had more than a week 
of elegant skating before a heavy storm 
deprived us of that pleasure. 

We made a trip on our skees up 
through Death Cafion—one of the most 
inaccessible eafions in our vicinity in 
summer—and as the deep snows had 
kindly covered brush and down timber 
we made an easy ascent. The elk hair 
of the bottoms of our skees would earry 


us up all but the very steepest inclines. 


When we would come to a place almost 
perpendicular we would remove our 
skees and dig up it with both hands and 
feet. Every now and then we were 
treated to the view of a snowslide, most 
of them beginning high in the moun- 
tains and showering down from cliff to 
cliff, in appearance a beautiful, spray- 
ing waterfall; but none of them hap- 
pened to come dangerously near us. We 
made the summit about noon, built a fire 
with limbs from a dead pine and made 
coffee in a small tin pail we brought for 
that purpose. After lunch and a short 
We made 
toboggans by putting our skees together, 
and we made most of the descent on 
them, breaking with our heels—and it 
was dangerous enough to be wildly ex- 
hilarating. We reached home about 
nightfall after a very strenuous day for 
me, but it paid. We had had a day in 
sociable nearness to the grand, cragged 
peaks that a few miles to the north eul- 
minate in the Grand Teton, which has 
an altitude of nearly 14,000 feet. I 
think tourists through Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park would feel amply repaid if 
they allowed themselves to be persuaded 
to continue their trip south through the 
Teton Forest Reserve far enough to take 
in beautiful Jackson Lake and Jenny 
Lake and see the Tetons right. There 
are no mountains in the park that can 
‘*hold a candle to them.”’ 


rest we started on our return. 














Gull’s nest on grassy island. 














GULL NESTING IN ALASKA 


tebe DALES 


Nests of the Alaska sea gulls, as a 
rule, are found on the precipitous sides 
of bold cliffs and barren, rocky islands, 
that are inaccessible to anything without 
wings. In the summer it seems as 
though all the gulls in creation come to 
Alaska to breed. And this overcrowd- 
ing causes vast numbers of gulls to se- 
lect low, barren, rocky reefs and grass- 
covered islands that are more accessible, 
and it is from these latter places that 
the natives gather their annual feast of 
gulls’ eggs. 

The first picture shows a gull’s nest 
in the grass, and the character of grass- 
covered island preferred by the’ gulls. 
This island has precipitous sides, and, 
with the exception of one narrow ledge, 
is inagcessible. 

A nest like the one shown in the pic- 
ture is quickly made, the gull merely 


trampling a hollow in the grass and 
moss, and the nest is ready. 

The other picture shows gulls’ nests 
built on rugged, barren rock, with not 
a sign of vegetation of any kind grow- 
ing upon them, and high enough above 
the wash of the sea in favored spots to 
be clear of the ocean spray in a storm. 
When gulls build their nests on these 
rocky islets they first bring out a lot 
of mud.from the mainland, which they 
earry in their bills, and plaster on the 
sides of the bare rock in some nook or 


_ hollow. Back and forth in this mud they 
‘weave grass roots, and on top of this a 


small amount of grass which is also an- 
chored in a clever manner to the mud 
foundation. All material for the nests 
is carried in the bill, and not with the 
feet. 

The hollow in the nest is just large 
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Gulls’ nests on rocky island, showing mainland one mile away. 


enough to hold three eggs, the usual 
number deposited before they begin to 
set. And the wily natives, being aware 
of this fact, can always have fresh eggs 
by taking only those from nests that eon- 
tain less than three eggs. The desire of 
the sea gull to raise a brood of young 
is unusually strong, and in this respect 
they are the most persistent bird I know 
of. They will work a month overtime 
trying to accumulate the required num- 
ber of eggs in their own particular nest 
before beginning to set. 


The young gulls remain in their nests 
until strong enough to fly. They hesi- 
tate to make their first effort on the 
wing. I have often seen the mother gull 
push the young birds from the rocks, and 
in this way compel their young to make 
their first efforts to fly. 

At first taste gulls’ eggs have a strong 
flavor, but when the yolks alone are 
used, they are as good as any eggs. In 
the last half of June and the first half 
of July they are much eaten by the 
coastwise natives of the Northland. 
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Near view of gull’s nests on barren rocks. 
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Mt, Olympus. 








HUNTING IN THE OLYMPICS 








Rare sport in a country where bears grow numerous, and 
where they are killed successfully without the aid of dogs 








“OLYMPUS”. 


To reach that section of the Olympic 
Mountains around the headwaters of the 
Soalduck River, one goes from Lake Cres- 
eent over the horse trail to the Solduck 
Hot Springs, which is fifteen miles, and 
from there an old elk trail follows up the 
river twelve miles into the mountains 
proper, and as the trail for the entire 
distance is through a dense evergreen 
forest, the trip becomes one of monotony 
when one tires of the beauty of the 
woods and its intense stillness. The fact 
that the trail. from the springs is very 
difficult to. unravel in places and almost 
impassable for a horse at several points, 
accounts for this section being seldom 
invaded by hunting parties. 


Our instructions as to the trail from 
the springs on, were very meagre, ex- 
cepting one point which we industri- 
yusly bore in mind, which was to cross 
the river at the first slide, and after 
again crossing it where it rushes down 
the mountain side, to ‘‘climb.’’ All of 
which we accomplished, and at the end 
of thirty minutes of almost perpendicu- 
lar climbing, we emerged out of the 
dense woods at the foot of a beautiful 
natural park that extended for a mile 
up the valley, gradually rising to the 
summit above. 

We no sooner struck the open park 
country than innumerable whistling 
marmots made the valley ring with their 
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shrill, piercing cry, alarming the entire 
colony throughout the valley. The elk 
trail wound in and out among the 
huckleberry patches, loaded with large 
ripe berries, and as we rounded a bend, 
a bear came into view, industriously 
working in the center of a berry patch. 
Needless to say we had a thrill, but man- 
aged to direct a .30-30 and .38-55 his 
way, when he dropped in the bushes, a 
moment later appearing at the end of a 
long leap, which with a couple of rolls 
landed him onto the steep side of a 
eailon, and judging by the commotion, 
he took everything before him to the bot- 
tom of the creek below. 

With sufficient evidence that his 
wound was vital, we pushed on and at 
the end of a few rods farther, found an 
ideal camping site in a clump of fir, 
after which we unpacked our horse, Por- 
ter, who by now had endeared himself 
to us forever by the crafty way in which 
he had negotiated bad places in the trail. 
We pitched tent and rustled wood for the 
night; then Jim and I returned for the 
bear, leaving Bill to arrange the camp 
paraphernalia and construct supper. 

We finally found the bear, dead, in 
the bottom of the gulch, half covered 
by a pool of water, and as it was getting 
late we made a hurried job of skinning, 
arriving at camp to find that Bill had 
a good supper ready, including a pot of 
stewed huckleberries. After an hour 
over the careass of the bear, Jim and I 
found that our appetite for the juicy 
bear steaks we brought up, had vanished. 

We had turned in congratulating our- 
selves on the good luck, and speculating 
about the morrow’s developments, with 
indications so promising in such a short 
time, when we heard a boulder rattle 
down the slide about camp. We im- 
mediately stepped out of the tent to re- 


connoitre. It was too dark to see any- 
thing, but we could hear plainly some 
animal crossing the slide, likely a bear, 
judging from the heavy, deliberate 
tread. 


This only tended to increase our ex- 
pectations, but our enthusiasm reached 
low ebb next morning when we awoke 
to find a fine mist falling and the fog 
drifting up the valley and the brush 
dripping wet. Later in the day the fog 
cleared at intervals, so Jim and I headed 
up the valley in quest of general results. 
When near the top a’rift in the fog bank 
cleared the opposite sidehill, when we 
saw a bear rummaging for berries, almost 
a half mile from us. After reaching a 
point within range, the fog had again 
settled in, and although we occasionally 
saw his outline dimly, we agreed to wait, 
in order to make no guess shot. The 
bear evidently had been doing a little 
thinking on his own account, as we soon 
found he had quietly left for parts un- 
known and very rapidly, judging from 
the tracks, that were few and far be- 
tween, headed down into a thicket below 
us. Realizing pursuit was useless, we 
were standing mentally denouncing the 
weather, and ourselves for getting out 1n 
it, when an unearthly shriek broke the 
oppressive silence—so unearthly and 
near that we almost embraced each other 
for mui..«! protection until we soon dis 
covered the author, a whistling marmot 
only a few feet from us, wide eyed, and 
apparently ignorant of our murderous 
propensities. The simultaneous reports 
of both rifles relieved the strained situ- 
ation, as the echo bounded back and 
forth down the valley below, and tak- 
ing the offending culprit we reached 
camp without further distress. Although 
having heard this animal praised as 
great delicacy, the steaks from the hind- 
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quarters of this one only served to re- 
double our efforts on the old stand-by, 
bacon, and even the dog refused the mar- 
mot steaks with disgust. 

Next morning the sun was occasion- 
ally breaking through the clouds as we 
enthusiasticaly climbed to the top of the 
ridge, but we were somewhat disap- 
pointed to find the valley of the Hoh 
River below us filled with fog, obseur- 
ing Mt. Olympus on the opposite side, 
although our side of the valley was 
flooded with sunshine, and we marvellec 
at the beauty of the country undis- 
turbed by man. There were small lakes 
sparkling in the sunshine, sometimes 
bordered by a fringe of scrub pines, or 
a field of bunch grass; long, smooth 
ridges, in some places rough and craggy, 
but all clear of timber on the top, as 
the great drifts of snow that accumulate 
on the tops during the winter kill the 
brush and trees. 


Picking out the highest peak, within 
reach that day, or what we learned was 
Mt. Carrie, we mapped out a course to 
seale it, which led along a ridge that 
dropped down several hundred feet, 
then rose upward to Mt. Carrie. When 
a few hundred yards from the low dip, 
a bear was exploded out of a huckle- 
berry patch, headed down the ridge at 
full speed, evidently having scented us. 
Being too far and the gait too swift for 
a shot, we could only enjoy the one- 
sided race as he sped down the opening, 
swerving neither to the right nor lefi 
for intervening obstacles, finally disap- 
pearing in a fringe of woods at the en 
of a quarter-mile heat. 

We flushed numerous coveys of 
grouse, most of them flying into the 
scrub firs, which made an easy mark 
for their heads, and we bagged four fat 
young ones. The fog settled in on the re- 


turn trip obscuring everything within 
a radius of a hundred feet, and at times 
we thought it would be a night out for 
us, but by carefully retracing our steps 
for two hours we came to the head of the 
valley in which we were camped and ar- 
rived before dark, badly soaked, tired 
and hungry. 

Next morning we found the water 
on the grass and bushes had changed to 
ice during the night. The atmosphere 
was perfectly clear, and when we had 
reached the top of the ridge above camp 
the bright, warm sunshine was flooding 
everything. Mt. Olympus, on which a 
fresh snow had fallen during the night, 
stood out like marble on the opposite 
side of the Hoh valley, and the long 
glacier reaching almost to the river, 
eaused a constant rumbling noise punc- 
tuated by large rocks or cakes of ice that 
became detached, and crashed down 
into the river. The love of chase, how- 
ever, soon predominated, and we separ- 
ated, Jim and Bill going to the west and 
I to the east along the ridge. 

It was not much later that a black 
spot a half mile or more out on the ridge, 
and a few hundred feet higher than 
where I stood, proved to be a_ bear. 
About half way down in a long gulch 
that extended up the hill to within shoot- 
ing distance, up which I had thoughi 
to sneak on him, another bear showed 
up very conspicuously in a berry patch. 
This changed the plan of campaign. ‘The 
first shot uprooted bear No. 2 from the 
berry patch. Evidently not seeing me, 
he hazarded a course out along the side- 
hill, gathering momentum as he went. 
It was the fifth shot before he dropped, 
reeling and groggy. Unable to locate the 
source of the fusillade, he was bewild- 
ered, when the sixth shot raked him end- 


wise, dropping him, after which he soon 
threw up the sponge. 
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When the excitement had somewhat 
abated, I looked for No. 1 and saw he 
had only a few more jumps for a gap in 
the top of the ridge, through which he 
disappeared without hesitation, the roar 
of the rifle evidently recalling some past 
unpleasantness *twixt man and bear in- 
herited or experienced. 

It was two hours later when I reached 
the gap and found a field of ice and 








busily scouring the patches for berries. 
I soon arrived, obscured by an interven- 
ing thicket of bushes and trees. Care- 
fully scouring the patch expecting to see 
him momentarily, the suspense was al- 
most overpowering. I almost slid down 
onto him as I came to the edge of the 
flat, where it breaks down the hill, and 
saw him just below, a few feet. The ball 
entered at the top of the back, when he 








Bill’s cub. 


snow led up to it from the north side. 
The bear has descended this in some un. 
accountable way, and I was thankfui 
to get back alive when part way down. 
Having practically given up the bear, 
I was walking along the ridge toward 
camp, when I shot a grouse and while 
picking out a way down the slide to get 
it, what I supposed to be bear No. 1, ap- 
peared several hundred yards below, 


started down the steep sidehill, rolling 
tumbling, sliding, and bawling, caus- 
ing the woods to ring. He finally lodged 
in a clump of trees below and was dead 
when I reached him. 

Miraculously arriving at camp half an 
hour after dark, I was surprised to find 
Bill and Jim not there. I fired a shot, 
and it was answered by another a half 
mile up the valley. They both came 
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stumbling in shortly after, with a large 
bear skin and a couple of badly dilapi- 
dated grouse, each happy and enthusias- 
tic, although ravenously hungry and 
tired. 

They had killed two bears and but 
for the dog would have had another. 
Jim was sneaking up a ravine to it and 
Bill was holding the dog below, also di- 
recting Jim as to the movements of the 
bear. When Jim had just about decided 
to open up on the bear, the dog broke 
away, and his ki-yi-ing started the bear 
full speed for the nearest thicket. 

It was some time after this frolic that 
they came to a lake, the surface of 
which was agitated by something they 
were unable to see on account of an in- 
tervening bluff. They soon found it to 
be an old bear and her cub, the former 
evidently teaching the cub to swim. She 
would walk in, swim around, come out 
and repeat. All of which the eub was 
industriously watching, as were Jim ana 
Bill from above. When the two latter 
saw there would likely be no immediate 
change of program, they quickly exe- 
cuted the plan of campaign mapped out, 
with the result that the two bears were 
stretched out at the end of five minutes’ 
scrimmage, the old one, not without a 
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run of several hundred feet up the hill, 
pursued by Jim and his .30-30. The 
eub fell an easy victim to Bill’s .35 Spe- 
cial. 

We now had enough bearskins with 
the other paraphernalia for Porter to 
pack out, and more than enough of the 
smell of the skins around camp; so next 
morning before going after the two skins 
yet in the woods, we agreed to refrain 
from further slaughter should an oppor- 
tunity occur. 

We spent two more days exploring 
and earrying out the two skins, only 
seeing one bear. It was dusk, and while 
nearing camp, a noise to one side of 
the ridge caused us to look more care- 
fully, and we saw a big bear climbing 
a ledge of rock. We shot into the rock 
under his feet, which caused him to lose 
his footing. and he rolled off the ledge, 
and landed at the top of the slide be- 
low, on the run, soon disappearing be- 
fore an avalanche of boulders and gravel, 
into a strip of timber. 

As our time was about up, we left 
one morning, headed down the river, 
with the sunshine making the 
beautiful. We were well pleased with 
our success, and also with the country 
from a sceni¢c standpoint. 


woods 


The Empty Nest 


O’erweighting the lean branch it sags and sways, 
This minstrel-home of four short months ago; 
Though then warm-bathed in sun-steeped summer days, 
’Tis now half-filled with desolating snow. 


Half-filled!—’Tis ‘not the. half thus filled that tells 





My heart how gad life’s woven story goes, 
But in the empty half the aching dwells 
Tenfold more deep than that which haunts the snows. 


*Tis not the ragged remnant of 2 nest 
That speaks its woe and begs for but a tear; 
No, ’tis the winsome bower Venus blessed, 
Which was of old—which is not, ig not here. 


S. A. WHITE. 
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Canoeing on Black river, outlet of Lake Washington. 


In Washington Waters 





The original Puget Sound canoe—Siwashes, 


























AN INDIAN MEDICINE MAN 


EUGENE PARSONS 


The first time I ever saw an Indian 
medicine man was thirty-five years ago 
and the incident is almost as fresh and 
vivid in my memory as if it oceurred 
only yesterday. 

I was one of a party of schoolboys on 
a hunting trip in Colorado Territory. 
We were on the plains somewhere be- 
tween Julesburg and Fort Morgan. Set- 
tlers were then few and far between in 
the South Platte valley, and away from 
the river one could ride day after day 
across the rolling prairies without see- 
ing a human habitation. The bison was 
then the lord of the plains and we were 
eager for a buffalo hunt. 

With us was a young Irishman named 
Jerry Grady, who had not been long in 
this country. Jerry was a ‘‘case,’’ if 
ever I saw one. The first view we got 
of buffaloes set him nearly crazy with 
excitement. In his eestasy he danced a 
jig and whistled ‘‘Captain Jinks.’’ Then 
he shouted: ‘‘Oi’m goin’ huntin’, byes, 
an’ Oi’ll baa afther killin’ er buffalo 
‘fore noight, so Oi will, begob! None 
ay yer lettle rails an’ pidgins fer maa 
whin bison ar-r-re ar-r-round an’ t’ baa 
hed fer th’ shootin’! Shure, an’ Oi’ll 
plug wan av thim ‘fore dinner toime, 
begorra!”’ 

**It’s a pretty long way to those buf- 
faloes—how’ll you get there?’’ asked my 
chum. ‘‘We can’t ride in the schooner, 
or on horseback.’’ 

‘*Shure an’ Oi’ll ride shanks’ mares!’’ 
Jerry hotly retorted, his face growing 
red. 

It was a walk \{ three or four miles 
to the nearest groin of buffaloes, but 
we didn’t mind a little stroll like that, 


so off we started with our guns, over 
the light brown billowy hills carpeted 
with gramma grass. Finally we got with- 
in half a mile of them; there were a 
dozen cows quietly feeding on the side 
of a knoll, and a big bull stood on the 
top of the ridge. Ever and anon the 
monareh of the plains cast 
glances in all directions, but as yet he 
was unsuspicious of the approaching 
Nimrods. 

‘*Now, watch maa down ’im!’’ Jerry 
eried, excitedly. 

‘*Here, this won’t do,’’ 
elder brother, Ned Grady, who had had 
some experience at hunting.\‘‘First you 
know that bull will get his eye on us an’ 
give the signal to scatter. Duck, and 
edge your way up to ’em quietly.’’ 

Without delay we got down on all- 
fours, hoping to escape the observa- 
tion of the sentinel. Jerry was some six 
or eight feet in the lead. He held his 
rifle in one hand, and with the other he 
supported himself on the ground as he 
erawled along. The prairie was dotted 
with tufts of sage-brush and 
string’’ bushes, and we crept along be- 
hind these until we got within 300 yards 
of the nearest buffalo. 
a sportsman, wanted to get closer; so 
on he went, picking-his way carelessly, 
ever glancing ahead to make sure that 
the game was still there. The rest of us 
followed, believing we could come an 
‘** Apache sneak’’ on the sharp-eyed sen- 
try. 

All at once Jerry leaped to his feet 
with a suddenness that made us forget 
all about buffaloes. 

*‘Ouch!’’ he yelled, dropping his gun, 


sweeping 


interposed his 


** shoe- 


Jerry, not being 
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‘*A rattler’s bit maa! o-0-oh!”’ 

A grayish-colored spotted snake, about 
two feet long had struck its fangs into 
the calf of his leg and hung there. Jerry 
had been so intent on stalking bison that 
he had not seen the reptile or heard the 
warning rattle. 

** Kill ’im at wance!’’ he bellowed, in 
a regular conniption fit. ‘‘Be quick, 
byes! Ned!’’ 

Ned finished the rattlesnake with a 
rifle ball; then, opening his knife, he 
slashed out a piece of the pants leg that 
had the head attached to it. 

Meanwhile Jerry lay stretched out at 
full length on the ground, groaning with 
agony and ripping out ecusswords that 
wouldn’t look well in print. 

“Run fer some whiskey !’’ Ned ealled 
out to me. 

‘‘whiskey?’’ I replied. ‘‘Where can I 
get any ?’’ 

‘‘Hasn’t Jim got some in the schoon- 
er?’’ 

‘‘T don’t think so. Where in the world 
would Unele get any? They don’t have 
any saloons in Greeley!’’ 

‘“ Well, go and see!’’ he commanded. 

It was a case of life, and death, per 
haps, and I was off on the jump for the 
wagon, while the four boys left behind 
picked up Jerry and carried him. 

Ned first eut the skin away and part 
of the muscle near the twin punctures 
to make the blood flow freely; then he 
tied a cord tightly around the leg an 
inch or so above the wound, which was 
three or four inches higher up than the 
ankle. Already the leg was beginning 
to swell and look discolored, for the vi- 
rus was getting into the circulation. 

It was all of two miles back to our 
camping place on the bank of the river, 
and I made good time in getting there. 
We had a colored cook, and I told him 


to heat some water at once. I rummaged 
and rummaged among the things in the 
old schooner for more than a quarter of 
an hour, and at last I found Unele’s 
whiskey flask, which was nearly empty. 
By this time the boys had come up, and 
they gently laid the sufferer down on a 
blanket spread under a tree. The two or 
three swallows of liquid left in the flask 
Ned poured down his brother’s throat. 
When this was done, Linn, the cook, 
rushed out of the tent, bearing a wash 
basin full of warm water, mixed with 
ammonia. He thoroughly bathed the 
swollen leg and softly pressed a 
drenched rag to the wound. 

As soon as Jerry had drained the last 
drop, he faintly gasped and appeared to 
fall asleep. Soon he grew deathly sick. 
Between the ankle and the knee a knob 
of blue and black flesh bulged out as 
big as your fist. 

Naturally, we boys were greatly agi- 
tated and feared the worst. 

‘It’s all up with him,’’ observed my 
chum, gloomily; ‘‘See, he’s sinking.’’ 

‘‘No, I don’t think so,’’ I answered, 
with compressed lips, trying to keep 
down the lump in my throat. 

‘“You said there were no rattlers in 
Colorado,’’ he went on, with a show of 
irritation. ‘‘Do you call that a mass- 
auger ?’’ 

‘*Tt’s certainly a plains rattler,’’ I ad- 
mitted, ‘‘but its bite isn’t so bad as that 
of a diamond rattler. Besides, a rattle- 
snake’s bite isn’t generally fatal when 
the fang strikes through elothing—the 
cloth absorbs the poison. Jerry’ll pull 
through. He’ll feel the effects for a few 
days—that’s all.’’ 

I said this to keep up my courage and 
to assure my classmates that there was 
no great danger, but they were not so 
sure about it, and appeared to be com- 
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pletely unnerved. They were too much 
disturbed to talk. They sat down about 
the sufferer and fanned him by turns 
with their straw hats. Our eyes were 
riveted upon Jerry and we failed to no- 
tice what was going on around us. My 
chum happened to look up toward the 
northeast. 

**Heavens and earth!’’ he burst out 
in the wildest alarm. ‘‘IJndians!’’ 

The redskins were upon us before we 
had time to run and snatch up our weap- 
ons. My gracious, what a scare we had! 


They turned out to be a band of 
friendly Cheyennes, sixteen in number, 
and every one was armed to the teeth. 
They approached in single file, riding 
their ponies on a walk. The foremost 
warrior civilly greeted us and inquired 
where we were from, in the broken Eng- 
lish he could command. He saw our dis- 
tress and noticed Jerry on the ground. 

“‘Ugh! ugh!’’ he grunted. ‘‘ Paleface 
heap sick.’’ 

One by one the red men circled 
around the prostrate man and gazed at 
him in silence for a moment. Then they 
began to speak in a jerky style, rattling 
off words that were as intelligible to us 
as so much Hottentot gibberish. 


It is my opinion that they could al! 
understand English more or less, and 
could speak it to some extent, but one 
of them was chosen to act as the spokes- 
man, probably because he had mingled 
with whites more than the others. This 
buck was not at all disposed to be lo- 
quacious. Indeed, the western Indian 
is always reticient when in the presence 
of white men. What he has to say is ex- 
pressed with the fewest words or by 
gesticulations. 

The braves were sizing us up and 
keeping their impressions to themselves. 
Although double our number, they did 
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not want to fight. It was plain, how- 
ever, that they were not pleased to en- 
eounter hunters abroad slaughtering 
game they wanted for themselves. 


To put them in a better humor, I got 
the tobacco box and distributed some to 
each buck, who grunted satisfaction. In 
a twinkling they squatted themselves on 
the grass, while their ponies ravenously 
attacked the luxuriant verdure in the 
bottom land. Forthwith they were 
smoking and chewing navy plug, and 
enjoying it hugely. 

One noble aborigine picked up the 
whiskey flask and smelled it. He wore 
a very disgusted and disappointed look 
when he found it empty. The others 
for the first time broke out with a loud 
guffaw, and a broad grin overspread 
their bronze faces. 


We directed Linn to get up a big din- 
ner for them, and two or three of us 
boys set about helping him by cutting 
off strips of antelope meat, alse by gath- 
ering sticks and buffalo chips with 
which to build a fire. 

Meanwhile the dusky nomads held a 
short conference in their native tongue. 
The upshot of it all was this. Their 
leader, who was a Medicine Man, was 
not unwilling to make a little money 
out of his skill. 

**Paleface heap sick!’’ said the spokes- 
man, pointing to Jerry. ‘‘Rat-snakeé 
bite-um! Chief cure-um! He-a want-a 
silver dollar,’’ the buck added, holding 
out his open palm. 

Ned immediately pulled out a dollar 
and handed it over. The coin was taken 
without a sign or a word of thanks. All 
along the Medicine Man had seemed to 
be the personification of dignity; now 
he proved himself to be a man of deeds, 
if not of words. After depositing the 
piece of money somewhere in his eloth- 
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ing he sprang upon his pony and rode 
off alone up the river. Suddenly he 
stopped and dismounted; then he was 
off, scouring the prairie in search of 
something. From time to time he dis- 
mounted and appeared to be plucking 
weeds and herbs. This done, he guided 
the wiry beast back to the river and dis- 
appeared among the trees. 

This looked to us like broken faith. 
The other redskins, who had remained 
sitting on the ground, perceived our 
anxious looks, and the interpreter ex- 
plained. 

‘Big Chief no vamose!’’ he said, im- 
pressively. ‘‘Back heap quick! Chief 
cure-um! Injun-men no hurt pale-face 
boys! Whoa! Haw! Buck!’’ 

The latter words he had picked up 
from teamsters driving oxen on the 
plains, and he repeated them more than 
onee at the end of his spiel. 

In a short space of time the grave 
Medicine Man returned. He had a hand- 
ful of herbs of different kinds. He 
knew Nature’s remedy for rattlesnake 
venom. Breaking the green things into 
small pieces, he put them into his capa- 
cious mouth. He chewed them vigorous- 
ly until they were softened into a pulpy 
mass. Then he proceeded to make a poul- 
tice of it for the wound. Seeing no 
bandage at hand, he tore off a strip 
irom his strong hunting shirt and 
wrapped it around the leg over the poul- 
tice. All this he did without uttering a 
word. 

The Medicine Man now got off a little 
English, much to our surprise. ‘‘One 
moon more me come again, see-um!’’ he 
exclaimed, laconically. ‘‘Paleface be 
well, ugh!’’ he grunted. 

‘Chief want-a one dollar more when 
poison out!’’ the buck put in at this 
juncture. ‘“‘Paleface get well heap 
quick! Whoa! Haw! Buck!’’ 

Before long Linn had a substantial 
meal ready for the Cheyennes, and they 
ate heartily. They especially liked the 


strong coffee. After it was over, one 
warrior commented: ‘‘Heap good din- 
ner! Black man good cook! Ugh!’’ 

As a parting gift we gave every one 
of the copper-skinned fellows a package 
of sugar or coffee, and they rode off 
toward the descending sun. 

The next morning we went hunting 
upland plover and had bagged a half- 
dozen of the mottled beauties when the 
clouds began to fleck the blue sky. So 
far the weather had been almost perfect. 
We had been in Colorado a week and 
never in our lives had we seen June days 
like these. They had been dry and bril- 
liant. Now a shower was coming, and 
we hurried back to camp. 

Once inside the tent we observed that 
it was nearly 12 o’clock and we dis- 
eussed the probability of the chief’s re- 
turn. The rain was coming down like 
‘‘pitehforks’’? and some of the boys 
doubted that the Medicine Man would 
keep his promise. 

‘*Be sure he’ll be back after. that 
other dollar,’’ remarked my chum. ‘‘ An 
Indian never forgets a debt when a 
white man-owes him. He has a long 
memory. You ean count on the Chief’s 
coming to finish the job and collect the 
balance of his bill. He’ll cure Jerry, 
too. A Medicine Man knows some things 
that our doctors don’t know.”’ 

He arrived punctually to the minute, 
although he had no watch. The red 
man has a way of keeping time. He rode 
up with his pony on the dead run, never 
minding the blinding rain. He masti- 
eated some more herbs and applied the 
{resh poultice to the wound after it had 
been cleansed. Then the old fellow pock- 
eted anothér silver dollar—he wouldn’t 
take paper money—and was off in a 
jiffy. 

Jerry was convalescing rapidly. The 
poultice had drawn out most of the in- 
flammation around the bite, and the 
swelling was reduced. We all agreed 
that the Medicine Man understood his 
biz and had\earned nis fee.. ° 














The application of a splint for fracture, 





WHEN ANIMALS ARE ILL 


DR. HUGO ERICHSEN 


Primeval man, himself little better 
than the beasts of the forest, was prob- 
ably extremely cruel toward the snarling 
creature, half wolf, half canine, that 
gradually. came to be known as a dog. 
But with our advance in civilization, our 
ideas with reference to this animal and 
other mammals underwent a complete 
change and our treatment of them be- 
came correspondingly humane. We fin- 
ally realized that they were possessed of 
an intelligence akin to our own and even 
went so far as to impute the possibility 
of the possession of a soul to some ui 
them. 

But in a material respect, our relations 
to them remain undisturbed. We are 
still the irresponsible arbiters of their 
fate, and our humane attitude toward 
them is not altogether free from selfish- 


ness. When an animal is ill, its salva- 
tion depends almost entirely upon the 
value it represerts to its owner. If a 
dog’s a mongrel, in such a case the 
chanees are that he will be shot by the 
policeman on the beat; if he is a thor- 
oughbred, on the other hand, the veter- 
inary surgeon will be called to save his 
life. 

Thus it comes about that veterinary 
medicine is almost entirely confined to 
the most valuable domestic animals and 
birds, those that are of particular inter- 
est to man, either on account of senti- 
mental considerations or their 
value in dollars and cents. 

The ‘‘patients’’ in regard to which 
the veterinary surgeon is mostly con- 
sulted, may be comprised under the titie 
of pet stock—horses, dogs, cats, apes, 
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rabbits, parrots, canaries, etc.—a motley 
collection the discordant cries and chat- 
ter of which, when they are congregated 
under the roof of the veterinary hos- 
pital, are the despair of the neighbors. 
The examination of animals that are 
ill is not only as difficult as that of a 
peevish child, but sometimes attended by 
danger. Even in such a simple.opera- 
tion as the extraction of the tooth Of-a 











doing good and it is apt to resent any 
interference with its hurts by a bite or 
a vicious scratch. The experienced sur- 
geon, knowing this, guards himself 
against injury by skillfully throwing 
the animal, muzzling it and otherwise 
placing it at his mercy before he at- 
tempts to make any investigation of the 
nature of its ailments. 

Such an examination reveals disegses 


Rotary operating table for horses, Leading the horse into the apparatus. 


large dog, the veterinary surgeon is 
obliged to protect himself by various 
precautionary measures that hold the 
animal securely in place while he deftly 
inserts a mouth-speculum and quickly 
removes the offending molar. In frae- 
tures and contusions the poor beast, on 
account of its lack of reasoning power, 
is unable to understand that the person 
who manipulates its broken limb, no 
matter how gently, or who attempts to 
dress its wound or bruise, is bent upon 


that may be broadly divided into exter- 
nal and internal. The former consist 
almost entirely of cutaneous affections 
that are either simple inflammations or 
of parasitic origin. A mere inflamma- 
tion of the skin, of course, is neither dan- 
gerous nor contagious, although it occa- 
sionally invests the animal with a gro- 
tesque appearance on account of a loss of 
hair. Diseases due to parasites, on the 
other hand, are highly infectious and 
sometimes incurable, 
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As most domestic animals are con- 
stantly at liberty, they are continually 
exposed to the injuries to which man is 
liable and often suffer contusions of 
the soft parts and fractures of the bones, 
which differ in no wise from the same in- 
juries as observed in the human subject 
and receive the same treatment. The 
place of injury, after being’ cleansed 
with some germicidal soap, is shaved to 
permit of a more careful examination 
and then treated according to the nature 


skin of a human being. Moreover, the 
unsanitary environment of the animal 
and the possibility of an infection from 
its tongue and paws must be taken into 
consideration. In some stables the air 
literally swarms with bacteria that are a 
continual menace to the poor beasts con- 
fined therein. All of which explains 
why the wounds of animals suppurate so 
readily and are so slow to heal. 

The clean-cut wounds made by the 
surgeon in an operation are, of course, 





Ready for the operation. 


of the trouble. If it happens to be a 
simple wound, only an aseptic dressing 
is applied, whereas a fracture calls for 
the immobilization of the injured mem- 
ber by means of a plaster of paris band- 
age. 

In one important respect, however. 
there is a radical difference between 
the treatment of wounds in animals and 
those in man, namely asepsis. It is ai- 
most impossible to cleanse the hairy coat 
of an animal as thoroughly as the smooth 


less liable to suppurate, than the jagged 
injuries received in accidents. Animals 
are not afflicted with many diseases that 
require operative interference, but 
among them tumors, including several 
varieties of cancer, are prominently rep- 
resented. 

In most instances it is impossible to 
perform an operation on an animal with- 
out the previous administration of a sed- 
ative or narcotic, the subcutaneous in- 
jection of morphine being most common- 
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ly resorted to. This serves a double ‘pur- 
pose in not only keeping the animal 
quiet, but greatly mitigating its pain. 
Unfortunately ether and chloroform are 
inimical to the wnimal constitution and 
cannot be administered in veterinary 
surgery without extreme danger of fata! 
results. Few animals recover from their 
effects. 

Another difficulty that confronts the 
veterinary surgeon is the unmanagabil- 





vise, enabling the operator to hold a 
horse in any position with the greatest 
ease. Heretofore the most common 
method of securing a horse was by what 
is known as casting, i. e. fastening his 
four legs together with hobbles and 
throwing him more or less violently upon 
a bed of straw. But this method had a 
great many disadvantages and subjected 
the animal to the danger of breaking its 
back or legs or of being killed outright 


Protective leatner hood used after operation on head, and particularly 


the eyes. 


ity of large animals. But of late an in- 
genious apparatus of iron has been in- 
vented, that holds the ‘‘patient’’ secure- 
ly during the operation and enables the 
assistants of the operator to place it in 
uny desirable position by means of a 
,owerful lever. The contrivance used 
for holding horses, for instance, is a 
marvel of ingenuity. Though it is called 
rn operating table, it is really more like a 


by a fracture of the neck. Moreover, it 
rendered it almost impossible to perform 
the operation under aseptic precautions, 
on aceount of the clouds of dust laden 
with microbes thut arose from the stable 
litter upon which the horse was thrown. 

To overcome these disadvantages Eu- 
ropean veterinarians tried repeatedly to 
invent an operating-table that would be 
adapted to equines, but failed and it re- 
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mained for American inventors to solve 
the problem. The operating-table for 
horses now in use throughout this coun- 
try is a massive iron frame of the size 
and shape to contain a horse standing 
and revolves around a central horizon- 
tal axis. This revolving part, which 
weighs about 706 pounds, is supported 
on two strong iron standards firmly 
bolted to the floor. The main body of 
the machine consists of two powerful 
end-pieces connected at the top by a 
stout roiled girder. These are connected 
at the bottom and sides by strong iron 
rods, those at the sides opening outward 
and allowing the horse to enter. 

The end-pieee at the front is padded 
to receive the horse’s head and carries 
attachments for the collar ropes. The 
back end-piece carries crank arms, gear 
wheels and spindles, by which the foot 
and back chains can be drawn tight. As 
I said before, the whole machine is re- 
volved by means of a lever and so exact- 
ly balanced that it is possible to rotate 
a heavy horse with one hand. When 
everything is ready for the operation, 


the horse is raised, by turning a winch, 
until his feet begin to leave the ground, 


and then the whoie apparatus is revolved, 


and the horse is placed in a horizontal 
position without any shock or pain 
whatsoever. He cannot struggle to any 
extent, and usually he does not try. 
Every part of the animal is accessible to 
the surgeon, who is thus enabled to op- 
erate under the most favorable condi- 
tions. 

After operations on the eyes. or fore- 
head animals are frequently provided 
with a protective hood of leather that 
eauses them to look rather ridiculous, 


but enables them to eat, drink and 
breathe and prevents them from infect- 
ing the wound or disturbing the dress- 
ings with their paws. 

Of late, the Roentgen rays have been 
successfully applied to veterinary medi- 
eine and photographs have been obtained 
that have been of great assistance in ar- 
riving at a definite diagnosis in doubt- 
ful cases. Roentgenography has not 
only been of service in determining the 
presence of foreign bodies and the oceur- 
rence of fractures and dislocations in 
eats and dogs, but has also led to the dis- 
eovery of similar injuries in horses and 
other large animals. 

The similarity between the anatomy 
of the human body and that of most of 
our domestic animals explains why the 
internal maladies of the latter assume 
forms well known to man, such as pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis, diseases of the 
heart, alimentary canal, liver, kidneys, 
ete. These affections are treated in ac- 
cordance with the general principles of 
medical science and eall for the exhibi- 
tion of drugs, hydropathy, diet, electri- 
city, rest and such other therapeutic 
agents as would be indicated in the hu 
man subject under similar 
stances. 

When it becomes evident that animals 
are afflicted with an incurable disease. 
it is a merey to put them out of exist- 
ence painlessly, even though it may seem 
cruel at the moment. When inflicted by 
a veterinary expert, their death is al- 
most instaneous. Injected, under the 
skin, in the region of the heart, two or 
three drops of Prussic acid suffice to 
end the sufferings of a poor beast in the 
space of a few seconds. 
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All communications intended for publication, 
or covering subjects handled in this department, 
should be addressed to 499 Arcade Building, Se- 
attle, Washington. All other communications of 


any nature should be addressed to Vutdoor Lite Publishing Company, Denver, Colorado. 








The Latest Type of Cruising Seine Boat 


The photo given herewith of the seine 
boat ‘‘Fredelia I,” shows the very latest de- 
velopment of the gasolene driven fishing 
boat of the west coast and is a far cry from 
the old “Pioneer” with her little five-horse 
engine that opened the eyes of fishermen 
some five or six years ago as she demon- 
strated that it was a money making game to 
propel seine boats with engines instead of by 
hand. The new “Fredelia I” is 45 feet over 
all and 10-foot-six beam. She was designed, 
built and equipped by the Sunset Boat & En- 
gine Company of Seattle, who also furnished 
the 16-H.P. Frisco Standard engine she car- 
ries. She carries a crew of six men and is the 
first fishing boat to have quarters for the 


To better give the reader an idea of what 
the seine boat means I have obtained the fig- 
ures on her “gear” as the net is called by 
fishermen. She carries a purse seine 300 
fathoms (1,800 feet) long by 25 fathoms 
(150 feet) deep, the lead weights of which 
alone weigh 800 pounds. The purse line (a 
rope running along the bottom of the net 
and used to purse or “pucker” the net together 
at the bottom), weighs 200 pounds. The 
web of the net alone weighs, dry, 200 pounds. 
Four barrels of tar weighing 600 pounds each 
are used to tar the seine to water-proof it. 

The total weight of the net ready to fish 
with is between five and six tons. It takes 
six men to handle it, a fact that seems to 

















“Freddie I.” 


crew aboard, a fact that enabled her to fol- 
low an immense school of salmon for miles 
this fall casting and recasting her net, each 
cast reaping a harvest for Ivanitch Bros., her 
owners. Having sleeping quarters and a 
good galley aboard means that she stays at 
sea with the fish continually during the 
run, while the other boats have to come 
ashore to feed and sleep their crews, which 
means lost time and loss of catch. 


explode the old saying that “it takes a lazy 
man to be a fisherman.” 

A boat such as the “‘Fredelia I’ represents 
several thousand dollars investment, and is a 
complete cruising machine for taking toll 
from the immense schools of salmon that 
run every fall on the coast and that she is a 
money maker and a good one goes without 
saying. 
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Harbor tug, “Telegram.” 
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A Harbor Work Boat 


Our illustration shown herewith is the 
harbor work boat “Telegram” operated at 
Seattle by Captain Roy Lillico, her owner. 

She is 42 feet over all, 11-foot beam and 
carries a 20-H.P. Frisco Standard engine fur- 
nished by Sunset Boat & Engine Company 

Her speed is 11 miles per hour and she 
has pilot house control, being handled entire- 


ly by one man. She was built by Crawford 
& Reed and is used for towing and general 
harbor work. It may be surprising to some 
people to learn that she has successfully 
handled and docked a 3,000-ton steamer. Her 
owner claims he can “tow anything he can 
get a line on if it isn’t nailed down.” 














New passenger boat, “Falcon.” 


A New Puget Sound Boat 


We give above the lines of the gasolene 
passenger boat “Falcon” now running be- 
tween Bellingham and Anacortes regularly. 
She was designed by L. H. Coolidge of Seattle 
and is owned by the Anacortes & Bellingham 
Transportation Company. She is 85 feet over 
all, 15-foot beam and draws 4 feet. Her dis- 
placement is 34 tons and her speed 13% miles 
per hour. She carries a 100-H.P. Eastern 
Standard Engine, 6-cylinder and reversible. 


She is licensed to carry 60 to 100. passen- 
gers and under Captain Blackwood has 
made her two round trips daily for several 
months. ; 

She is typical of the class of small passen- 
ger launches operating in the Puget Sound 
country and on the short runs along the west 
coast generally. There is plenty of room for 
a lot more of the same kind of craft and they 
are being slowly but surely added to the gaso- 
lene fleet as the days go by. 


A Stern Wheel River Boat 


The accompanying picture of the “Carna- 
tion No. 1” is the first ever taken on the Pa- 
cific Coast of a stern-wheel gasolene river 
This vessel is 66 feet over all, 14-foot 


boat. 





beam and carries a 50-H.P., 3-cycle “Frisco 
Standard” engine furnished by th2 Sunset 
Boat & Engine Company. She uses geared 
transmission to operate a stern-wheel. She 
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is owned by the Pacific Coast Condensed:-Milk 
Company and is the first of several of her 
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“Carnation No, 1.” 


type now building and to be operated by this 
concern on the rivers emptying into Puget 


Sound. She will make regular trips and 
gather milk from the ranches and convey it 
to the condensing plants, the company find- 
ing this method more satisfactory and 
cheaper than the old method of wagon trans- 
portation. She was built by Ward & Son of 
Seattle and is a speedy and entirely satisfac- 
tory little craft. She is the fore-runner of 
a class of river boats that will undoubtedly 
be built by ranchers in the future to be used 
in hauling farm products to market. Lee 
& Brinton of Seattle are the designers. 


Late Launchings 


L. W. Stevens of Bellingham has a new 22 
foot speed boat—power unknown. 

Harvey Loop, Bellingham, has a new 14- 
footer, 5-H.P., Waterman for use on Lake 
Whatcom to save pulling his fishing boat 
with oars. 

R. E. Trafton, Anacortes, is building a 
71-footer to carry a 54-H.P. Buffalo. 

A 15-H.P. Erd engine will be installed in 
Dick Sturgeon’s 30-foot cruiser building at 
Anacortes. She will be cabined and arranged 
for long cruises. 


A 36-footer, open, is a new hull being 
buiit by Fazier and Barger of Anacortes. She 
will be for sale or to go into any commercial 
opening that offers. 

Rodgers Bros., Asotin, have just launched 
a new gasolene river boat for use on the 
Snake River. 

C. Telowney of San Diego is building a 
20-foot launch to carry 3-H.P., make of en- 
gine unknown. 

James Scripps of San Diego has a new 
launch carrying a 5-H.P. Union engine and 
is fast for her size. 

The ‘“‘Duchess’ is a new 85-foot launch in 
the passenger business on the Sacremento 
River. She was built at East Oakland by 
Cryer. 

The Standard Oil Company has a new 20- 
foot launch with a 6-H.P. Gray motor for 
use at San Diego. 

J. F. Fiske of Protection Island Has a new 
46-footer with a 20-H.P. Frisco Standard en- 
gine. She was built by Ward & Son, Seattle, 
and will be used as a ranch tender. 


Feeter & Riddell are a new boat building 
firm of San Diego, in the gasolene boat build- 
ing business. 

Samuel Leask, Roseville, Cal., has a new 
22-footer built at San Diego. The make of 
engine is not known. 

George Stanton of Oakland, Cal., has a 
new 45-foot tow boat carrying 50-H.P., prob- 
ably Standard or Union engine. 

The “Princess May,” a pleasure cruiser, 
has been overhauled and now carries a 25- 
H.P. Union. Donaldson and Cooper are the 
owners. 

Mr. Calcott of Seattle has a new 25-footer 
carrying a 4-H.P. Frisco Standard engine. 
She will be used as a runabout on the bay. 

The 34-footer “Whim” now carries a 10- 
H.P. Griffiths engine. 

Ward & Son, Séattle, have just built a 38- 
foot launch carrying a 20-H.P. Union engine 
for use on Katchees Lake in connection with 
a summer resort run by J. W. Gale. 

Dr. George B. Campbell is building a 17- 
foot and a 22-foot runabout. One 1% and 
one 5-H.P. Palmer engines will be used. 

Nels Thensen, Silverdale, is building a 
little runabout for his own use. She will 
carry about 3 or 4 H. P., probably a Palmer. 

The new 50-footer “Schian” carrying 40- 
H.P., will cover the run from Florence to 
Mapleton on the Sinslaw River, California. 


A new twin-screw 40-footer with two 22- 
H. P. gas engines is being built at Corvallis, 
Oregon, for use on the Willamette River. 

Ashland, Oregon, men have a shooting 
club on Big Klamath Lake and are building 
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a house boat for shooting headquarters with 
a gasolene tow-boat to take it from one point 
to another on the lake. 


The American Fish & Oyster Company of 
San Francisco are having a fish carrier built 
for the Sacramento River. She will be 46 
feet long and carry a 30-H.P. Imperial en- 
gine, one man control, and will be in com- 
mission within a few weeks. 

The Atlas Gas Engine Company of Frisco 
are going after business in the northwesi 
good and hard this season. One of the firm 
has gone over the ground and established 
agencies all along the coast clear into Alaska. 


The gasolene schooner, “Ida May,” of Ta- 
coma, was run down by the steamer “Princess 
Victoria” and nearly sunk while returning 
to port with a cargo of halibut on her first 
voyage. The accident occurred in a heavy fog 
and the fact that the “Princess” cut far 
enough into the hull of the “Ida May” to 
jam her tight and thus push her toward 
shore until she grounded on the beach is 
the only thing that saved the boat and crew. 
As it was, no one was hurt, the schooner 
sunk in shallow water and was raised and 
repaired and has gone back to business 
again with only a money loss chalked up 
against the “Princess” for smashing her. She 
is an 80-foot auxiliary and was built to re- 
place the “Clara C” owned by the same con- 
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cern and which was destroyed last year on 
her first trip out so it looks as though big 
medicine should be made to lay the hoodoo 
of accidents on the first run that 
this company’s boats. 


follows 


The Tacoma Brass & Machine Works is 
re-organized and has gone out of gasolene 
work into the heavier field. There is a 
chance for some other gas engine man to take 
up. 

James Draper of Van Anda, B. C., has a 
new 25-foot open launch with a 6-H.P. Buf- 
falo, which he will use in his mining work. 

Dr. Gamble, Vancouver, B. C., has one of 
the new 30-foot cruising dories turned out 
by the B. C. Boat & Engine Company. 

The California Launch Works, Oakland, 
California, have finished a 35-foot cruiser for 
Kroninschaffer of Alameda, and are finish- 
ing a 51-footer for Charles Mobus of Ala- 
meda, who will use her for a work boat. 

E. Jenkins of Tillamook, Ore., has a new 
30-footer carrying a 10-H.P. motor. 

H. Bird, Vancouver, B. C., is finishing a 
$36-foot auxiliary schooner, which will carry 
about 7-H.P. engine, the make undecided. 

J. C. Stratford & Son, Vancouver, B. C., 
are building a 60-foot tow-boat which will 
carry a gas producer outfit. She is for the 
Rat Portage Lumber Company. 


Game and the Game Laws 


Washington is going through the same 
old experience again this year with the game 
law business. A lot of fellows want the laws 
changed so the Governor can appoint a state 
game warden and deputies, which would cer- 
tainly be a beautiful political machine for 
the party in power and enable the governor 
to pay a lot of political debts at the expense 
of sportsmen who pay for shooting licenses 
that would in turn be paid out as salary to 
political game wardens, who, of course, 
wouldn’t care a whoop whether any game was 
killed or not so long as their salary went 
merrily on. It looks as though this bunch 
had mighty little show to carry out their 
plans, however, because sportsmen are awake 
and hold the whip hand. 

There is another crowd who want a lot of 
changes in the old laws and a lot of new laws 


enacted and they will probably get some of 
these things done, for better or worse. 

The anti-hound. forces are trying. (and 
rightly), to get the “no hounding of deer” 
law passed, but Mr. Palmer, a notorious deer 
hounding man is still in position at Olympia 
to block that law as usual and -will prob- 
ably do so cheerfully, for he wants to hunt 
with dogs regardless of the fact that the 
state at large doesn’t want it done and re- 
gardless, also of the fact that the longer deer 
are run with dogs the sooner there will be no 
deer to run. 

Some folks want the laws let alone as 
they are, while others whoop things up for 
all kinds of fool laws because they want 
something to fit a certain ten miles square, 
where they live, and so it goes. 

The net results will probably be that the 
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politicians wil! trade bills as usual at*Olym- 
pia, sort of a “you vote for me an’ I’ll vote 
for you regardless’’ kind of a swap, just as 
they always do and the mere sportsman and 
the near-citizen will be left to pay salaries 
It is a farce 
the way such things are handled. We all! 
know it and are “easy” 
it and Mr. Politician knows it, so he hands 
us a box of lemons and promises it will be 
“all right next time!” Same old game, same 
old promise, same old bunch of suckers who 


and hold the bag as per usual. 


enough to stand for 


allow it to be done, instead of reading the 
riot act to professional politicians and lick- 
ing them into line. 

When all the game is gone some one will 
suddenly discover that it is 
thousands of 


necessary to 


spend dollars to restock and 





LIFE 


reproduce what nature gave us freely and 
which we always could have had plenty of 
if we had just mixed a little common sense 
with our every-day view of game and game 
killing. Will we pay out thousands to re- 
stock? You can just gamble your last sou 
we will, dear brother! Why? Because the 
will suddenly find it absolutely 
necessary to restock, because he can spend 
the money and incidently graft a nice bunch 
for his trouble. You will then learn how 
very valuable an asset game is—how it 
should be protected and planted and all the 
rest of these facts that sporting writers and 
sporting journals have tried to pound into 
the public head for years. It is the little 
boy and the pie over again—when it is all 
gone it tastes better than ever! And Wash- 
ington isn’t the only state so burdened either! 


politician 

















Hunting snipe on snowshoes, tide flats, Puget Sound, Wash. 


Photo by Webster & Stevens, Seattle. 
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A Change in the Standard of Rifle Boring 
By Townsend Whelen. 


For the past seven years it has been 
well known to all intelligent riflemen as 
well as to the Ordnance Department of our 
army and to most foreign nations that with 
smokeless powder high velocity rifles there 
must be a perfectly gas-tight fit between 
bullet and bore before firing ‘f it is desired 
to avoid inaccuracies due to incorrect cen- 
tering of the bullet in the bore, and gas- 
cutting, that form of barrel erosion which 
so quickly destroys the accuracy of the best 
barrels. While gas cutting with high ve- 
locity powders can perhaps never be com- 
pletely eliminated, yet when the metal 
patched bullet is a trifle larger in diameter 
than the largest diameter of the bore, it 
disappears to such a degree that it need no 
longer be counted on as a factor governing 
accuracy of barrei life. I have commented 
on this subject very fully in previous arti- 
cles in this magazine and have shown that 
while the fit of bullet and bore is nearly 
perfect in the new Springfield rifle, yet the 
sporting product of our private factories is 
very poor and out of date in this respect. 
Many other writers on the subject of small 
arms have also called the attention of Amer- 
ican riflemen to these facts and in conse- 
quence there has been a demand on the 
manufacturers for barrels bored to such a 
size as to eliminate the pernicious gas cut- 
ting with bullets of the standard size. 

I am very glad to be able to inform the 
readers of Outdoor Life that we have ac- 
complished our first victory in this respect. 
The Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 
setting aside for once their great conserva- 
tiveness, have changed their standard of 
boring their .30-40 model 1895 rifles. For- 
merly they were bored .300” in diameter and 
rifled .005” deep, making their maximum 


standard diameter, measuring from the bot- 
tom of one groove to the bottom of the op- 
posite groove, .310”. Their new standard 
barrel is now rifled only .004” deep, making 
the standard maximum diameter .308” as it 
should be. It is sincerely to be hoped that 
this is only the start, and that it will be 
quickly followed by a change in the boring 
of their other rifles, particularly the .30-30, 
.02-40, .82 Special, .33, .35 model ’95, .38-55 
and .45-70, thus giving us the choice of a 
number of accurate, efficient weapons per- 
fect enough to be of interest to the pains- 
taking marksman. 

In the .30-40 Winchester Model 1895 rifle, 
as now improved, we have a most excellent 
arm for every kind of American shooting 
and one well worthy of a specialstudy. It 
has already shown itself to be large enough 
for our largest game. In a list of big game 
rifles used by noted American sportsmen pub- 
lished in Outdoor Life about two years ago 
it easily stood as the favorite rifle. Its re- 
coil is light enough to allow extreme rapid- 
ity of fire without impairing accuracy. It 
will qualify for expert work at long range 
in military shooting. Reduced loads of the 
highest efficiency and reliability have been 
perfected for it, from those of sufficient 
power for target shooting at 600 yards to 
those light enough to be used in the base- 
ment of any house. Many of these loads are 
accurate enough to enable the marksman to 
be sure of a squirrel’s head up to 75 yards 
if he will do his part. A better all-around 
cartridge than the .30-40 does not exist for 
all work to which the American sportsman 
can desire ty put it. The only drawback 
about the rifle that I have ever heard of is 
that it is awkward to carry on the shoulder 
on account of the projecting box magazine. 
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While this is undoubtedly true, still we,can 
forgive this fault for the many other valu- 
able features of the magazine and action. 

In the summer of 1906 the Winchester 
Company made to order for me a barrel 
cut just as they are now cutting them, meas- 
uring .30825”. I have since then done a 
large amount of experimental work with it. 
We also have for reference tue vast amount 
of work which has been done with the Krag 
rifle, the barrel of that rifle being practical- 
ly the same, except as to number of grooves, 
as the new Winchester barrel. From these 
sources we are able to form a pretty clear 
estimate of the value of this rifle ballistic 
ally. To make this article complete I am 
compelled to give a little data with which 
you are all doubtless familiar. 

The standard powder charge for this car- 
tridge is about 35 grains weight or 42 
grains Ideal black powder measure, of Laf- 
lin & Rand W. A. powder. For the finest 
long range work most factories and expert 
shots use 36% grains weight of this pow- 
der. I have used as much as 38 grains in 
a Krag rifle with excellent results as far 
as accuracy was concerned; in fact 1 won 
several important matches with it; but it 
also gave much more metal fouling than the 
other loads, and this latter ract caused me 
to discard the charge as I could not really 
notice that it was appreciably better than 
36% grains. I would not advise a larger 
charge than 36% grains. The government 
cartridge, and, I think, all the soft point 
factory cartridges, contain from 34% to 35 
grains, weight, according to the strength of 
the particular batch of powder. 

Every manufacturer seems to have his 
own size and shape of standard bullet for 
this arm. The government full patched bul- 
let, and all the best private make full 
patched target bullets weigh 220 grains and 
measure from .30825” to .3085”. The Win- 
chester soft point buliets measure about 
.307” and those which I have inspected are 
not always perfectly round. Peters soft 
point bullets measure .309”. Both of these 
bullets are jacketed with copper which has 
been tin-plated, instead of with cupro-nickel 
which is used with the best bullets. In the 
last two years sharp “spitzer” point bullets 
have been introduced weighing about 205 
grains, and giving increased accuracy, flat- 


ter trajectory and less deviation by wind. 

The velocity of the standard government 
cartridge with 35 grains weight of W. A. 
powder and 220 grain bullet and also of the 
private makes of soft nose ammunition ip 
barrels 28 or 30 inches long is about 1960 
feet per second, being measured at a dis- 
tance of 50 or 353 feet from the muzzle. With 
220 grain target bullets and 36% grains of 
powder it is about 2000 feet, and with the 
pointed bullet and 36% grains about 2050 
feet. The remaining velocity with the point- 
ed bullet at all practical ranges is much 
greater than with the old form bullet. 

The energy of the standard cartridge is 
1880 foot-pounds at 53 feet. 

Let us now look at what the standard 
cartridges will do in the way of accuracy in 
this rifle. Government cartridges made at 
the Frankford arsenal since May, 1903, U. 
M. C., Winchester, U. S. Cartridge Co., and 
Peters long range target cartridges as made 
for National Competition trade, but not 
those ordinarily bought in sporting goods 
stores, will give in a good barrel when shot 
from machine rest,a 3” group, or smaller, 
at 200 yards; and will keep steadily in the 
regulation bullseye at all other ranges up 
to 1000 yards. The sharp pointed bullets 
will do a little better. Winchester and 
Peters soft point factory ammunition, I am 
sorry to say, I cannot recommend so well. 
These I have tried thoroughly in my Win- 
chester barrel and in half a dozen very ac- 
curate Krag barrels. Under favorable cir- 
cumstances they will shoot into an 8” bulls- 
eye at 200 yards. The powder charges dif- 
fer from 1 to 2 grains in the same batch of 
cartridges, giving varying velocities. Also I 
have noticed that the tin plating of the 
jacket appears to be deposited in the bore, 
becoming greater as succeeding shots are 
fired, causing the shots to drop lower and 
lower on the target, until a shot finally 
comes along which takes the tin out in a 
lump, and the next shot goes very high. I 
have never tried U. M. C. or U. S. Car- 
tridge Co. soft point ammunition. ~ 

Soft point Winchester bullets swaged 
up to the shape and size of the Winchester- 
Hudson bullet with weighed charges of 36% 
grains of W. A. powder shoot excellently 
in my Winchester barrel, giving groups at 
200 yards as small as 5” from a crude muz- 
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zle and elbow rest. Peters soft point bul- 
lets, swaged, did as well also, when the 
powder charges were weighed. 

Regarding reduced charges I shall men- 
tion only those which have been found to 
shoot well in all barrels measuring not over 
.309”. The following data pertain in each 
case: The shells used were from lots which 
had never been fired with mercurial pow- 
ders. The necks of the shells were sized 
down in a muzzle resizer and then expanded 
to .311 inside with an Ideal muzzle expand- 
ing die. The primers used were the gov- 
ernment H48, U. M. C. No. 9, or U. S. No. 
2%, all equally good. The bullets in every 
case were sized to .311” and lubricated in 
an Ideal lubricating machine. The shells 
were not crimped. For other data see the 
Ideal Handbook. 

Bullet No. 308284, weight 207 grains, cast 
of Ideal alloy, with copper gas check, and 
seated to the middle of upper band; pow- 
der charge 23 grains weight, or 31 grains 
black powder measure, of Laflin & Rand 
“Lightning” powder. Thisload givesa velocity 
of about 1650 feet and will give groups at 
200 yards of 4”, at 300 yards of 7”, and at 
500 yards of about 16”. Several 10€-shot 
scores of 50 have been made with it in 
Krag barrel at 600 yards on the military 20” 
bullseye. It requires about 150 yards more 
elevation on the rear sight than does the 
service charge. The report and recoil are 
very light and the load works well through 
the magazine. It is the best load for all 
around target practice up to and including 
500 yards, as it wears the barrel very lit- 
tle. Also it is an excellent load for such 
game as lynx, coyote and fox where one 
does not want to spoil the pelt with soft 
nose bullets. It is not sure on large game 
and it tears a pretty big hole in a grouse. 
The bullets already cast, lubricated and 
sized to .311” can be bought from the 
Ideal Manufacturing Co. for $7 per 1000. 

Bullet No. 308241, weighing 154 grains, 
cast of half Ideal alloy and half lead, with 
a powder charge of 9 grains weight, or 22 
grains black powder measure, of Laflin & 
Rand “Marksman” powder, will shoot stead- 
ily into the 8” bullseye at 300 yards and 
will give 1” groups at 50 yards. It is a 
very cheap and reliable load, will work 
through the magazine, has practically no re- 


coil, and the report is very light. The ve- 
locity and power are a trifle less than the 
.32-40 black powder rifle, but the bullet be- 
ing very hard does not mushroom and 
hence grouse can be shot through the body 
without mangling. My Winchester has given 
%” groups with this load at 50 yards. The 
50-yard elevation for this load in the thin 
28” or 30” barrels will be about that re- 
quired for the standard cartridge at 500 
yards. I have used this load in the United 
States, Canada and the Philippines, and it 
works well in all climates. It seems far 
ahead in accuracy, ease of loading, lack of 
noise, cleanliness, etc., of such rifles as the 
.32-20, .25-20, .32 self-loading, etc. The bul- 
lets can be obtained, moulded, sized and lu- 
bricated, from the Ideal Manufacturing Co., 
at $4.50 per 1000. 

Bullet No. 308245, weighing 87 grains, 
cast of 1 part of tin to 10 parts of lead, with 
powder charge of 5 grains weight or 12 
grains black powder measure of Laflin & 
Rand “Marksman” powder, or 3% grains 
weight, 9 grains black powder measure, of 
Laflin & Rand “Bullseye” powder, makes 
an excellent load for indoor work, giving 
great accuracy up to 50 yards with very 
light report. The 25-yard elevation will be 
found to be about the same as that for the 
full charged load at 350 yards. It will. give 
a group slightly less than 1” at 25 yards. 

I have never used the Winchester sup- 
plemental chamber, but have a similar one, 
made, I think, by Schoyen & Peterson of 
Denver, which, with U. M. C. .32 S. & W. 
long smokeless cartridges, gives about a 2” 
group at 25 yards. 

One precaution must be mentioned re- 
garding cast bullets in high power arms. 
Never use a cast bullet in a barrel contain- 
ing the fouling of a full charge. The sticky 
residue of the standard load causes cast 
bullets to lead the barrel and also destroys 
their accuracy. 

In discussing the capabilities of an arm 
particularly for field work it is necessary 
to pay particular attention to the trajectory. 
The trajectory data on the .30-40 cartridge 
as given in the Winchester catalogue is so 
small as to be of little use. Instead of it 
I submit the attached table which I have 
worked out, partly from the data of the 
Ordnance Department and partly from 
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my own records of 14,000 shots .’/per- 
sonally fired from Krag and Winches- 
ter barrels of this caliber. I do not 
claim that it is absolutely correct, but 
it is near enough so for all practical pur- 
poses. It coincides with the Winchester 
tables. I have only carried it up to 400 
yards, as we may consider that the extreme 
limit for shots in the game fields. To use 
it: for instance, we desire data for the rifle 
when sighted to strike center at 150 yards. 
Use the third vertical column, marked 150 
yards, and we find that the bullet will travel 
2.5” high at 50 yards and 2.6” at 100 vardas, 
while at 200 yards it will strike 5.6” below 
the point aimed at, and so on. 


inches on rear sight scale to give the re- 
quired setting of the sight for 100 yards; 
in this case .022”. That is, if we raise the 
rear sight .022” above the 50-yard elevation 
we will have the 100-yard sight adjustment. 
Similarly we can find all the other eleva- 
tions up to 400 yards without firing a 
shot. 

If we have a micrometer elevating screw 
on our rear sight with a value of one min- 
ute equalling one inch raise for every 100 
yards as I advocated in my recent article, 
“Wanted—Better American Hunting Rifles,” 
the work of finding elevations is very great- 
ly simplified. Having found the 50-yard ele- 
vation, for instance, we wish to find it for 


TRAJECTORY TABLE, 
30-40 Cartridge. 220 Gr. Bullet. Velocity, 1,960 F, 8S, 








Sighted for .. 


-| 50 Ydsj100 Yads|i50 Yds|200 Yas|250 Yds|300 Yds|350 Yds|400 Yds 














Height of 

Bullet at |Ft. In.jJFt. InjFt. In.JFt. In.jFt. InJjJFt. In/JFt. InjFt. In 
_ ON ee heer ey 1.2 2.5 3.9 5.5 8.4 10.9 
100 Yards .... oS" eer) ee 2.6 5.5 8.6 : 443 9 
150 Yards .... 7.6 3.9 a wee 4.3 9.0) 1 1 60/2 0.8 
200 Yards ....|1 36! 11.0 7 Raye 6.2) 1 1 65/2 4.0 
250 Yards ....|2 30\/1 9011 2.7 ein a ot i 2s. SS 
300 Yards ....|]3 62/2 110/23 35/1 70 7.6). 9.0} 1 8.5 
350 Yards ....|/5 L7i4 50:3 82/2 90|1 60) 1 mpage, 

400 Yards ....|7 20)6 40/5 50/4 40/2 10.0) 2 Sey” 3S 


Figures in bold-face type are below the line of aim, 
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No allowance has been made for height of front sight above bore, 


We now have a trajectory table which 
can be put to some practical use. Suppose 
we have cnly a 100-yard range on which 
to target our rifle, but we wish to find the 
sight elevation for all ranges: If we sight 
our rifle so as to have the bullet hit 2.6” 
above the point aimed at, it will be cor- 
rectly sighted for 150 yards, and similarly 
the group hitting 5.5” high will give the 
correct sight adjustment for 200 yards, and 
so on, following out the second horizontal 
column. 

Suppose, however, we have only a 50- 
yard range, and also that we don’t care to 
expend so many cartridges at 5c each in 
finding elevations for each range: Target 
the rifle very accurately at 50 yards and 
carefully mark the elevation on the rear 
sight. Now measure the distance from the 
front to the rear sight. Say we are using 
a Lyman receiver sight, and find it to be 
33”. We want to get the 100-yard elevation. 
In 100 yards there are 3600 inches. From 
the table we find that with the rifle sighted 
as it is (i.e., for 50 yards) it will strike 2.4” 
low at 100 yards. From this we can deduce 


33X2.4 
the following formula: ———— = raise in 
3600 


150 yards. In the first horizontal column 
under 150 yards we find the figures 2.5”. 
At this range, 150 yards, one minute of mi- 
crometer equals 1.5 inches on the target. 
Multiply: 2.5 X 1.5=—3.7. Raise the rear 
sight 3.7 minutes over the 50-yard elevation 
and we have the 150-yard elevation for the 
rifle. 

Weather conditions—that is, the temper- 
ature, the barometric pressure and the 
amount of saturation in the air—have con- 
siderable effect on velocities and conse- 
quently on trajectories and sight adjust- 
ments. The influence of changes in 
weather conditions for target shooting at 
500 yards and over is well known, and ta- 
bles giving the necessary changes can be 
found in most modern score books for the 
Krag rifle—or will be found in my book, 
“Suggestions to Military Riflemen.” How- 
ever, these tables do not work out in pro- 
portion for the short hunting ranges. The 
temperature is liable to change anywhere. 
The colder it is, the lower the rifle will 
shoot, consequently in cold weather the rear 
sight must be given a higher elevation than 
in hot weather. With my Winchester rifle 
targeted in a temperature of about 80° I 

















found that when shooting at 200 yards in a 
temperature of 20° I had to raise the rear 
sight to 350 yards to get the correct eleva- 
tion. This shows that a fall of temperature 
from 80° to 20° caused the shots to drop 
1% feet at 200 yards. 

Barometric pressure does not change 
enough in any one locality to make an ap- 
preciable difference at hunting ranges. When 
one sights a rifle in at the seashore, how- 
ever, and then takes it to the mountains, he 
finds an enormous difference. The lower 
the barometer, the lower the elevation re- 
quired on the rear sight. I found the dif- 
ference between sea-leve] at Sea Girt, N. J., 
and an elevation of 8000 feet in the moun- 
tains of British Columbia to be nearly 6” at 50 
yards; but I hardly think that this differ- 
ence would carry out in proportion at the 
other ranges. The reason that riflemen do 
not have more trouble from these sources is 
that changes in thermometer and barom- 
eter usually counterbalance each other. 
When one experiences very hot weather at 
high altitudes or very cold weather at low 
altitudes, it behooves him to look to his 
sight elevations. 

The influence of moisture in the air can 
be disregarded almost entirely at hunting 
ranges. 

Regarding appropriate sights for this ri- 
fle, we must consider what class of shoot- 
ing it is to be used for. If only for mili- 
tary target shooting, then the regular front 
sight which comes on the rifle, and the 
model 1901 Krag sight, which the Win- 
chester Company can furnish, are the best; 
but such sights are unsuited for field work, 
especially for big game. The best all- 
around sights are the Sheard gold bead 
front sight, with small bead, and the Ly- 
man wind-gauge receiver sight. The Sheard 
front sight is no better than the Lyman 
ivory bead for field work, but it has the 
advantage that it can be blackened with 
sight-black for target work without injur- 
ing it, whereas the ivory of the Lyman sight 
would be ruined by such treatment. It is 
extremely difficult to define a white or 
gold bead on a white target with small black 
bullseye, and only mediocre results can be 
obtained with such a sight in target work. 
On objects in the field, however, the con- 
ditions are reversed, and the visible beads 01 
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material which does not glisten are far 
ahead of the dead black front sights. Be 
sure to get a Lyman receiver sight with 
wind-gauge, as not all the loads for the 
.30-40 will shoot in the same vertical line, 
some requiring 1 to 2 points of windage to 
the right or left of the proper zero for the 
standard load. The receiver sight is pretty 
fair as it is ordinarily made, but I prefer to 
file off the little projection on the under 
side of the elevation indicator so that it 
will not snap into the graduation lines. This 
allows an elevation adjustment to be made 
with greater accuracy and speed. 

The trigger pull on new rifles is usually 
too heavy. It can easily be made lighter 
by any gunsmith. It should not be so light 
that the hammer will fall if the action is 
worked hard and fast. On some of these 
model ’95 rifles it will be noticed that as 
the action is closed the hammer, held well 
back by the breech bolt and firing pin pro- 
jection, suddenly drops from the support of 
the latter quite a distance to be caught by 
the sear engaging the full-cock notch. Such 
a rifle is unsafe with a light trigger, but it 
can be made safe by slightly changing the 
shape of the lower firing pin projection so 
that it gradually lowers the hammer on to 
the sear during the closing of the action in- 
stead of allowing it to jump. 

As the model ’95 action cannot be cleaned 
from the breech it is necessary to have 
something that will prevent injury to or 
dulling of the muzzle by the cleaning rod 
during cleaning. A muzzle guard can eas- 
ily be constructed by any mechanic. It con. 
sists merely of a brass cap fitting over the 
muzzle of the barrel, having a hole drilled 
in the end just large enough to allow a 
Marble cleaning rod to run freely through 
it. This hole should not be larger than .27”. 
To use it, it is placed on the rod and run 
up near the handle. The cleantng patch is 
placed on the end of the rod and carefully 
pushed about an inch into the muzzle. The 
guard is now slipped down the rod and over 
the muzzle. The rod can now be moved 
vigorously up and down and the bore thor- 
oughly washed, the guard holding the rod 
away from the muzzle during the work. 
The muzzle guard is a necessity if one 
wishes the accuracy to last for even a sea- 
son. 
Nagasaki, Japan. 
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The Flight of a Bullet 
By Chauncey Thomas. 


Ask the average man, even nine out of 
ten readers of this magazine, “What is the 
path of a bullet?” and he will most likely 
answer, in substance, “Why, a curved line 
from the muzzle of the gun to what it hits.” 
By this he means a path that we can very 
well represent to the eye by a bent trout 
red—that is, an even or steady curve— 
to use non-technical terms—all in the same 
vertical plane. In other words, by a verti- 
cal plane we mean if the trout rod were 
laid along the wall of a room it would touch 
at all points. We might also indicate such 
a path by merely a curved pencil mark on 
the wall. Now, although this is the com- 
mon impression, nothing is further from the 
truth. 

Take the country boy’s fish pole, made 
from a long and somewhat irregularly 
shaped willow with the line wound around 
it from tip to butt. This line—not the pole 
—more nearly represents the line of flight 
of even our most accurate bullets. Of 
course, in case of the line wound around 
Master Barefoot’s old willow pole, the mat- 
ter is exaggerated to make it plain to the 
eye, yet it none the less represents far more 
faithfully the line of flight of a bullet than 
does the evenly bent bamboo rod minus the 
line. 

Fancy a moose swimming across a ten- 
foot and comparatively still eddy or pool in 
a river. The pool, you will notice, is full 
of small waves or riffles, swirls and vari- 
cus other waves and twists of the water. 
The moose, you will notice, although steer- 
ing straight from one point on the bank to 
another on the other side of the pool, yet 
makes many a curve, to right and left and 
also up and down, over ripples, before he 
completes his voyage. The total result of 
these sideways and up and down curves 
combined is an irregular corkscrew curve. 
But the moose has been going over a com- 
paratively level surface, the face of the pool. 
Let the surface of the pool be bent much— 
like a trout rod, or the inside of an engine 
headlight, and you have, roughly sketched 
to the eye, the flight of the bullet, the 
moose, of course, being the bullet, the im- 


aginary curved surface of the pool the pull 
of the earth on the bullet, and the ripples 
and minor swirls of the water the million 
and one criss-cross eddies and currents in 
the air. 

But this is not all, although to the ‘bad- 
gered rifleman they seem a-plenty, thank 
you. The bullet is revolving around its 
own center, or axis, to keep it from going 
end over end like a club hurled through the 
air. Now, if it really revolved around its 
actual center, much might be well, but the 
bullet is of different density in various parts 
and the heat of the discharge and of the 
friction of the barrel and the air cause the 
bullet to expand differently in different 
parts. At first glance this might seem a 
matter of little importance, yet see the 
vastly greater care we give to razor blades 
than we do to the making of bullets, and see 
how many razor blades have hard and soft 
spots—even after the worst have been 
thrown aside in the factory. This slight 
change of shape affects the flight of the 
bullet in at least two ways: it causes it to 
wobble like an arrow in its flight because 
it cannot thus find a true or constant axis 
to revolve around, and is even hunting for 
it—like the earth itself, for instance, and 
also the change of shape gives the air a 
better chance to affect its path and make 
it irregular. In other words, we have an 
irregular shaped object, constantly changing 
its axis of revolution, cutting through an 
irregular medium (the air), hence the re- 
sults, or its line of flight, must be irregular. 
No two bullets out of the millions that have 
been fired ever flew in exactly the same 
path. 

But we are not done yet. Out of many 
things to be considered let us take out two 
more and then give some one else the floor. 
Before our irregular flying bullet is sent 
forth on its experimental flight—for every 
shot, like a dose of medicine, must always 
be more or less of an experiment—we must 
of course aim it. Here is our gun; there is 
our target; and between is a boiling, writh- 
ing, twisting mass of air. Notice the smoke 
from some big stack or engine on a still 














day. That is what not only you must steer 
your bullet through, but must see through 
to aim it. Now remember that each twist 
of air, all of a million and one varieties of 
temperature, density, dryness and clearness 
changes a trifle the ray of light coming 
from the target to your eye. Aim your rifle 
in a fixed rest with the finest spider-haired 
telescope on the very center of the bulls- 
eye; let a cloud-shadow pass between you 
and the target—and the rifle is not point- 
ing at the center of the bullseye; yet the 
target nor rifle have apparently not moved 
in relation to each other the fraction of an 
inch. Now if the target, although standing 
still, thus dances all over the center of the 
telescope sight-level, which also is standing 
still, when are you going to pull the trig- 
ger? At only one position can the aim be 
true, yet there is a constant change ever 
forced on the rifleman’s eye to choose from. 
If most, or hardly any, have never experi- 
enced this difficulty, it is because of the 
coarseness of their instruments or condi- 
tions. Take a glance through a big tele- 
scope at a star, and you will see said star 
doing a regular cake-walk, although it does 
not move at all; that is, within the limits 
“we are here considering. It is the effect 
of the mixing air currents in the ray of 
light from that star. And, in a smaller but 
no less certain way does this same thing 
affect the sighting of a rifle. 


To add to our optical troubles, it is 
thought that the eye never stands still an 
instant, even when looking the most intent- 
ly at a minute object. It would take too 
much space to enter into this, but such is 
generally conceded to be the case. This may 
or may not be the cause of the results pro- 
duced by what is called “spotting” in the 
navy. To test your own eye and what we 
may call optical judgment, try this experi- 
ment: Put your rifle in a fixed rest under 
the best conditions of light to be had. Have 
an assistant move a round piece of paper 
with a dot in the center into position ac- 
cording to your verbal—or if at a dis- 
tance, signaled—directions, just as a sur- 
veyor does. When the assistant has 
the bullseye exactly in the right place 
you signal “O. K.” and through a 
hole in the very center of the bullseye he 
makes a pencil dot on the blank target he 
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is holding the bullseye against. Then throw 
the bullseye out of line, and repeat the op- 
eration, say, five or ten times. Then no- 
tice how the pencil dots are placed. With 
the best of open sights you will do well to 
have all your “spots” within a 2” circle at 
50 yards, and very well indeed to group them 
within a 1” circle. For some reason | know 
not, the dots usually take the form of a tri- 
angle, more or less characteristic for each 
man. Now, mind you, the rifle has not 
even been touched all this time. Hence the 
variation is strictly up to you. The differ- 
ence in the location of the pencil “spots” 
is due mostly to your eye and to the chang- 
ing of the ray of light from the target be- 
cause of differences in the air each second 
between target and rifle. Many a man 
blames his rifle or ammunition for what is 
due to his own eye. If you cannot “spot” 
closely with a still rifle how can you ex- 
pect to shoot closely? The common saying 
that we have all probably been taught at 
one time or another, that “light moves in a 
straight line,” is as utterly untrue as most 
common and generally accepted sayings. A 
broken-backed snipe full of election booze 
flying through an acre of underbrush is go- 
ing in a straight line compared to a ray of 
light. The very nature of light is a wave, 
and the very nature of a wave is a curve. 


Such a thing as a straight line, a cir- 
cle, a plane, a point, a cube, a sphere. a 
pyramid, a cone, or any other shape derived 
from these, is not known to man in all the 
universe. They are only mathematical con- 
ceptions—mental ideals that Nature seems 
ever trying to reach but never does. So 
when using these terms we must remember 
that in actual practice they are only rela- 
tive. If we could pick up the earth in our 
hands it would seem to be as smooth and 
polished as a billiard ball or a diamond. Yet 
on another scale the earth from San Fran- 
cisco to New York is a bit rough in places. 

But space presses, so we will but glance 
at the other conditions mentioned some 
time back. 

The revolution of the earth affects every 
bullet fired. Take up a globe and set it 
spinning and look down at it from above 
the north pole. Fancy a man on the equa- 
tor with a rifle. He shoots north, and as 
be is moving 1000 miles an hour to the east, 
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so is the bullet in his rifle. His target is 
half way to the north pole—but the target 
is moving east only 500 miles an hour. If 
it takes his bullet an hour to reach the 
target it will hit just 500 miles east or to 
his right of the target. Now if he shoots 
south at a target half way to the south 
pole he will also hit 500 miles east of the 
target, or to his left. But if he shoots along 
the equator, due east or west, he will hit 
his target plumb center on an up and down 
line, but above the bullseye shooting west 
and under the bullseye shoting east; and 
so in various proportions all around the cir- 
cle of his horizon. The result would be 
that if he had the same target taken from 
one place to another each shot, and he 
fired twelve shots, none would hit the cen- 
ter of the target, but each would be placed 
exactly as are the hour figures on a clock. 
If he fired sixty shots the bullet holes would 
exactly cover the minute marks of the clock 
face—and if the target was always the dis- 
tance away from him equal to half way to 
the pole (either pole) the clock face thus 
produced would be 1000 miles (twice 500 
miles variation) in diameter. The rifle, of 
course, is supposed to be aimed through the 
center of its bore and all other conditions 
ignored, such as the effect of the air, light, 
curvature of the earth and gravitation. This 
illustration has purposely been made on a 
huge scale so as to be plain. Now reduce it 
to actual practice, and—if I recall my fig- 
ures correctly—for I worked out the prob- 
lem a long time ago and so must trust sole- 
ly to my memory—this variation due to the 
revolution of the earth amounts to about 
three inches (3) for every second the bul- 
let is in the air over every mile covered. 


A rifleman standing north of the equa- 
tor would always shoot to the right, no mat- 
ter in what direction he shot, and south of 
the equator to the left. That is, if he would 
shoot true, his sights must be either to the 
right or left of the line through the cen- 
ter of the bore of the rifle, depending on 
whether he was north or south of the equa- 
tor. In other words, a rifle sighted true 
as possible in Alaska would not shoot true 
in South Africa. 

The things this long-ranged article men- 
tions so hastily and crudely are only a few 
of many that affect the flight of a bullet. 


The effects of magnetism and the differ- 
ent density of the earth’s surface are passed 
over, for instance, beside others I have not 
room for. A bullet in its flight directly in- 
volves probably every law of motion and 
most, if indeed not all, the laws of matter. 


When we consider that every man can 
truthfully say that the whole universe, in- 
cluding his own ears—revolves around the 
tip of his own nose, we may get a hint 
that the flight of a bullet is not such a sim- 
ple thing, after all. In one sense the bullet 
does not move at all—it merely stands still 
while the rifle goes back and the target 
comes toward it and all other things mere- 
ly pass by. This, of course, is when we 
select the bullet as the one point in the 
universe that stands still. Two railroad 
rails, for instance, run in comparatively 
straight lines compared one to the other; 
but, viewed from the sun they might be 
doing a corkscrew curve with the engine 
sometimes on top of them and sometimes 
below, depending on what time of the earth- 
day it was—noon or midnight. 

A bullet is hard to see—yet one may see 
even the swiftest bullet with the naked eye 
if observed under certain conditions—but 
one may observe a buggy wheel with ease. 
Notice that the top of the wheel is going 
twice as fast as the buggy and that the 
bottom of the wheel is standing still; yet 
the wheel on the whole is going forward 
just as fast as the buggy. This is the way 
it looks from the ground. Now get into the 
buggy and observe the same wheel going 
just as before. The buggy is standing still 
but the top of the wheel is going forward 
while the bottom of the wheel is going back- 
ward—also the ground with it. Now if you 
care to say that the buggy is going forward, 
then, at that instant, the top of the wheel 
goes just twice as fast as the buggy and 
the bottom of the wheel stands still—the 
same as it was when you were on the 
ground. And this is true no matter how 
large the wheel is. The top always goes just 
twice as fast as the buggy and the bottom 
stands still. Otherwise the bottom of the 
wheel would slide on the ground. Now put 
on the brake so that the top of the wheel 
goes just one and one-half times as fast as 
the buggy and the bottom of the wheel at 
once starts forward just one-half as fast 














as the buggy is going—sliding along the 
ground like a sled runner. Now set the 
brake, so that the top of the wheel is go- 
ing just as fast as the buggy and the bot- 
tom of the wheel at once goes forward at 
the same speed. Yet all this time the wheel 
has remained a solid object, although no 
two parts were going forward at the same 
rate of speed. One would think at first 
glance that such a proceeding would pull 
the wheel to pieces—even though made of 
solid steel. On second thought the matter 
is not quite clear—and one will find the 
matter a trifle muddled no matter how 
much he thinks about it. 

And all this time the wheel has not 
“gone around” once! Make a chalk mark 
on any part of the rim and watch that mark 
alone while the wheel turns very slowly. 
You will see that the path it (the chalk 
mark) moves in is that of a wave, now 
high, now low, that goes around notbing! 
Now get straddle of the axle, and watch that 
chalk mark, and you will see it go around 
and round the axle. Take a picture, a snap- 
shot, of the wheel from the ground, so that 
the spokes on the bottom are clear cut, and 
you will find the top spokes always badly 
blurred. Take a snap-shot with the same 
camera placed on the axle, but all else the 
Same as before, and every spoke shows 
sharp. If you want to go further in this 
apparently simple and every-day occurrence 
that every man has seen almost every day 
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of his life, yet that but few have really 
closely observed, just spend a quarter for a 
gyroscope—one of those toy iron tops—and 
spin it a few hundred times under various 
conditions. 

All this, while at first glance (again!) 
has nothing to do with bullets, yet in real- 
ity it has a great deal to do with them. 
The bullet is a revolving object—and so is 
the rifle and the target. In firing a rifle 
bullet at a target our problem is to get one 
revolving object from a second revolving 
object to a third revolving object, all three 
following different paths in different direc- 
tions and all irregular—and all acted upon 
differently by outside influences foreign to 
all three. Simple, isn’t it? 

When we undertake to understand what 
we call motion, we have a contract in hand 
that is liable to give rise to gray hair. A 
bullet is only matter in motion, so when we 
know what matter and motion are, we will 
know all about bullets—and, incidentally, 
about everything else. 

But coming back to earth: When your 
rifle won’t shoot straight don’t cuss the ri- 
fle. Look about a bit. And don’t try to 
shoot the ashes off your friend’s cigar. 
There might be a funeral—although your 
rifle, aim and cartridge are as perfect as 
human skill can make them. Remember, 
every shot is an experiment, and always 
will be. 


In Blueberry 


"Twas only yesterday we met, 

But that won’t matter, dear Susette, 
For you must come and dwell with me 
In the village of Blueberry. 


My cabin’s snug and tight and warm, 

All chinkéd up from sleet and storm; 
And scattered over all my forty, 

There’s chip and chunk in great majority. 


The white-tail deer and pintail grouse, 
They sometimes feed up near my house, 
And in the pool the speckled trout 

Are waiting for me to wheel ’em out. 


There’s poplar, cedar, birch and spruce, 
Logs great and small all lying loose. 
There’re trees that spill the nicest juice, 
Right there a-sweetening for our use. 


The werwolf will no longer pass 
Out in the night and in the grass, 
For in your presence, dear Susette, 
All past offenses he’ll forget. 


When the cold winter nights advance 
We'll join the chorus and the dance. 
On with the snowshoe and the ski— 
Oh, there’ll be fun fn Blueberry. 


Some night we’ll light the big brush pile, 
And blaze will shine for many a mile, 
But the love light in our hearts, Susette, 
Will be our own dear, sweet secret. 

M. C. RUGGLES, 
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An lckematieannll Palma Match in 1909 


The following ‘etter has been sent by 
Secretary A. S. Jones of the National Rifle 
Association of America to twenty countries, 
namely: Argentine Republic, Australia, 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Greece, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, 
Norway, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and 
Russia: 

It is proposed to hold in the United States 
of America during the month of September, 
1909, an international rifle and revolver 
shooting tournament at which both long and 
short range and various styles of shooting 
will be carried on. The principal feature of 
the tournament will be a contest for the 
famous “Palma Trophy” emblematic of the 
world’s military team championship. In ad- 
dition to this match will be a team match 
at 300 metres, continental methods of shoot- 
ing and targets, and a team match for re- 
volver or pistol. You are cordially invited 
to send a team or teams and individuals to 


participate in this tournament. Everything 
that can be done to make their visit profit- 
able, as well as enjoyable, will be done 
by your brother riflemen of the United 
States. 

The “Palma Trophy” to be held by the 
country winning it, until the next competi- 
tion. The trophy to be shot for in each 
subsequent year, upon the same terms, in 
the country of the team holding it, at such 
time and place as the national rifle shooting 
organization of the country may decide. 
Medal to 2ach member of the winning team 
and such other prizes as may be decided 
upon later. The “Palma Trophy” was won: 

In 1876 by America. 

In 1877 by America. 

In 1901 by Canada. 

In 1902 by Great Britain. 

In 1903 by America. 

In 1907 by America. 

JAS. A. DRAIN, Pres., 

National Rifle Association of America. 


The Boy’s First Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Show me the boy 
who is not ambitious to own a rifle—not a 
toy or a popgun, but a real rifle with which 
he can shoot at targets and thereby acquire 
a proficiency that later will enable him to 
follow the trail of the mighty Nimrod and 
learn to kill game like Dad “uster.” Of the 
endless profusion of rifles now to be had at 
such reasonable figures (some of them, by 
the way, far too cheap, especially in ma- 
terial and workmanship) which is the one 
the father should choose for his boy’s first 
gun? Of course it’s almost certain to be 
of .22 caliber, but, being of this miniature 
size, the fact should be firmly impressed 
upon the boy’s mind that it is not a toy, 
as many have erroneously supposed, but a 
rifle, which diminutive size alone has made 
the most dangerous arm ever produced, 
simply because many have failed to appre- 
ciate its power. Its slight report and small 
bore have been the cause of many accidents 
in the hands of those who,in handling more 
powerful arms, were exempt from them 
simply because they failed to realize that 
such @ small arm could have the killing 


power that it really has. If it had been 
taught them that some of these little arms 
would kill at a range of several hundred 
yards and they had been instructed in the 
proper handling of same from boyhood, many 
serious and too often fatal accidents would 
have been avoided. But the indulgent father 
too often purchases the cheapest .22 procur- 
able, without giving a thought to the safety 
of the arm’s mechanism and often places 
it in the boy’s hands to be used in the pres- 
ence of a dozen other admiring and envi- 
ous youngsters without one word of instruc- 
tion or admonition! 

It’s true that many a man who has not 
given the matter of firearms mechanisms 
any particular study knows very little (often 
cares less simply because he does not con- 
sider the subject of any particular impor- 
tance) of the essentials that should enter 
into the perfect mechanism of the rifle that 
is to be the first one placed in his boy’s 
hands, though he may give him most elab- 
orate instructions as to being careful in its 
use. Now, what constitutes a perfect mech- 
anism, not only for the boy’s rifle, but for 




















any rifle? One of the essential features is 
the positive retraction of firing pin at the 
first opening movement of the breech bolt, 
which must be as positively held back un- 
til the breech bolt is closed. There are rifles 
in which springs are used to hold firing pin 
away from the cartridge; others in which 
the hammer is retracted at first opening 
of the action, but neither are absolutely cer- 
tain to prevent accidents and for the iollow- 
ing reasons: In either case the firing pin 
may, from rust, or continued snapping on 
an empty chamber (the first from abuse 
and the second from carelessness or ig- 
rorance not alone seen in boys but also in 
men) become so firmly wedged in the breech 
block that the point of firing pin protrudes 
and when breech block is closed is firmly 
pressed against rim of the cartridge and a 
premature explosion almost invariably re- 
sults. Even if the bullet failed to inflict 
damage there is certainly danger to the 
user from shell bursting with the breech but 
partly closed. What, then, is a safe action? 
One in which the firing pin is positively 
withdrawn at the first opening movement 
of the breech block and as positively held 
back until the action is closed. In this arm 
there would be no possibility of a firing pin 
becoming wedged fast in the breech block 
from either use or abuse. In the perfect 
mechanism, constant snapping on an empty 
chamber should not result in any damage 
to the cartridge chamber, for it would be 
impossible for firing pin to be driven against 
edge of chamber, which is too often the 
case in many of the rim-fire arms now on 
the market. I do not believe in snapping 
cn’ an empty chamber but as this is a too 
common practice indulged in by many, man- 
ufacturers should so construct their arms 
that no injury should result when it was 
done. A rifle chamber in which the edge 
of same has been badly jammed in this 
manner is a serious thing. There have been 
cases noted by the writer when the car- 
tridge fitted so tightly that in an effort to 
force the cartridge in place, same was pre- 
maturely exploded. In other cases the edge 
of chamber was so badly dented that miss- 
fires were of frequent occurrence, due to 
the fact that the constant snapping on an emp- 
ty chamber had displaced the metal against 
which the rim of the shell should have rested. 
Danger of premature explosions and miss- 
fires as mentioned can be easily avoided if 
firing pin is positively withdrawn at open- 
ing movement and firing pin so arranged 
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that it cannot under any circumstances 
come in contact with edge of chamber. 

Another serious fault found in many of the 
rim fire rifles (and thisis particularly true 
of the cheaper ones) is that they are often 
chambered so large that a burst shell is not 
at all uncommon—not due to defective am- 
munition but to the chamber being too 
large. In a_ properly-constructed arm a 
burst shell is of no serious consequence, but 
in some of the cheaper makes of rifles in 
which the chambering is too large and the 
connection between breech block and barrel 
is not as close as it should be, the results 
are often dangerous to the user. The writer 
remembers distinctly of a .22 long rifle shell 
bursting in one of these large chambered 
arms, and, although it was only a black 
powder cartridge, the force of the explo- 
sion was sufficient to split the fore-arm its 
entire length. Later the fore-end was glued 
together, and at the bursting of the second 
shell this part of the forearm was biown 
at least fifteen feet from the shooter! In 
each case the shooter’s face and eyes were 
burned with flying sparks—the wonder was 
his eyes were not seriously injured. All 
this from a practically new gun. 

All the above may sound like an attempt 
to “knock” the cheap .22, but such is not 
the case. Many of them are excellent, and 
the accuracy and killing range of these lit- 
tie arms when properly sighted and in the 
hands of a good shot is truly wonderful, but 
in the points mentioned above there is room 
for improvement. 

There are many other important points 
that might be brought out well worth con- 
sidering, but having already covered more 
space than intended, I will close with the 
suggestion that whatever make, model or 
caliber the father finally selects as the rifle 
for his boy to commence his shooting career 
with, let him see to it that it is free from 
the defects mentioned. If he is not compe- 
tent to sight it properly or give the boy 
the right instructions in its use and care 
necessary for its preservation, then let this 
be secured from some friend who is, and 
the writer will guarantee that that boy will 
not “shoot up” the community nor do any 
of the “most awful things imaginable” that 
some doting, grandmotherly person would 
have us believe, but that he will in nine 
cases in ten develop into a good shot, a 
keen hunter and an honest citizen of which 
the locality may be proud. 

A FRIEND OF THE “KID.” 
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His Old Muzzle-Loader 


A mountaineer lay dying on his tattered blanket-bed, 

Where the pine trees cast wierd shadows ‘round about his snowy head, 

And his partner sat beside him, clasping close one horny hand, 

As the dying old trail-maker journeyed toward the Shadow-land. 

The bronzed old warrior faltered as he gripped that sturdy palm, 

Whispering feebly, “Pard, I’m goin’ whar’ thar’s joy an’ peace an’ calm; 
An’ when death hez closed my eyelids an’ I’ve crossed the Great Divide, 
Plant that good ol’ muzzle-loader an’ its fixin’s by my side, 








“Lay it by me sort o’ lovin’, ’cuz ’twuz true ez steel to me, 

In the years I roamed the mountains an’ the prairy wide an’ free; 
Though ’tis worn an’ sort o’ battered, yit I love it arter all, 

An’ I'd hate to leave it rustin’ in its brackets on the wall. 

It hez sarved me well an’ faithful both in peace an’ times o’ strife, 
An’ in many a deadly scrimmage it hez saved my reckless life. 
So when Death hez claimed my body, I'll rest better satisfied 
With that good ol’ muzzle-loader lyin’ handy by my side. 


“Thirty year we’ve chummed together, trapped an’ hunted here an’ there, 
An’ uv beaver, mink an’ otter you an’ me hev took our share. 

We hev fought the wily Injun—Sioux an’ Crow an’ Blackfoot, too, 

An’ thar’s many a painted varlet knew the shootin’ we could do! 

With that muzzle-loadin’ rifle I’ve laid many a varmint low, 

Brung down deer an’ elk an’ cougar—yes, an’ many a buffalo. 

Through them stormy days together she wuz all my joy an’ pride, 

An’ I want her buried with me on yon pine-clad mountain side, 





“You remember when we journeyed to the trappers’ rendezvous, 
With our spelter, in the springtime, down along the ol’ Mizzou, 
When the mountain men made merry—ah, the shootin’ that I done 
With that good ol’ muzzle-loader, an’ the prizes that I won! 

Ah, the way she found the bullseye with her sassy, spiteful ball, 
When I held her true an’ steady as yon rock-ribbed cafion wall! 
But I’m goin’ pard, out yender, to them blossomed valleys wide, 
An’ I want that muzzle-loader an’ its fixin’s by my side. 








“Bend down closer, pard, ol’ comrade, fer I feel that death is nigh; 
Raise me up whar’ I kin see you once agin afore I die; 

Open wide the cabin winder, so that I kin once more see 

Them inspirin’ snow-capped mountains that wuz home to you an’ me. 
See—the skies are blue an’ balmy, an’ I’m goin’ pard, out there 
Way across its distant borders whar’ ’tis allus bright an’ fair, 
Here’s my last request—you’ll heed it, an’ you’ll see ‘tis gratified— 
Plant that good ol’ muzzle-loader an’ its fixin’s by my side.” 











B. A. BRININSTOOL. 
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Loads for Large and Small Game 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your October 
issue J. E. Taylor asks for experiences from 
seekers after an “all-round” gun. Five years 
ago I decided that the .32 Special offered 
the widest latitude in loads, while giving the 
greatest satisfaction, all things considered, 
of any caliber. 

My rifle was made to order by the Win- 
chester Company; has 22%” barrel, and I 
further modified it by lengthening the stock 
1%” (I being tall and long-armed) and fit- 
ting a No. 1 Lyman tang and No. 8 front 
sight, in place of the factory sights. Those 
who are looking for a rifle that will shoot 
various loads without requiring change of 
elevation (as some shooters are), are look- 
ing for the impossible. 

The loads here given will, I think, give 
equal satisfaction in the .32-40, except a dif- 
ferent bullet is required, as I will mention. 

I have an Ideal Perfection mould No. 
32360 and size down to .321. The 125-grain, 
with 8% grains, weight, E. C. Shotgun 
Smokeless, is fine up to 125 yards. The 150- 
grain, with 10% grains, weight, Green Wals- 
rode, is all right at 200 yards. Charges heav- 
ier than this will fuse the bullets. I will 
add that I removed the third groove from 
the point, giving a wide band, as Smokeless 
powder does not require as much lubricant 
as black, and such a bullet holds the twist 
better, 

As a lubricant I use Ozokerite softened 
with cylinder oil. It never hardens and 
flakes off, like paraffin, etc., does. 

The gas-check bullet No. 321297 (Ideal) 
with 14 grains, weight, Sharpshooter, is fine 


for ranges up to 400 yards. The same bul- 
let made of type metal, tin and lead, works 
most satisfactorily at high velocity, say with 
6 to 7 grains Sharpshooter and 19 to 18 
grains, weight, Lightning, combined, respec- 
tively. The last-named load is a “hummer.” 
If Lightning is used alone (24 to 25 grains) 
the velocity is much lower, as the chamber 
pressure is too low to cause proper combus- 
tion; hence the priming charge of Sharp- 
shooter. The Ideal measure No. 6 is just 
the thing, only compare and set your meas- 
ure by weighing, as the tables are not as ac- 
curate as they might be. 

The .32-40 high-power is a .319. A .319 
mould corresponding with the .32360 was 
formerly made by the Ideal Company and 
probably can still be obtained. That is the 
one to use for light bullets. The 319295 gas 
check may be used similarly to the 321297 
in the Special with a reduction in powder of 
perhaps 2 grains of the Lightning. A little 
experimenting will soon determine the 
proper load, only “go easy.” 

Should the shooter desire a still smaller 
load than those mentioned, the 75 grains 
weight bullet, with a couple of grains of 
Bullseye, is death to sparrows, rats, etc., or 
for indoor practice. The rifle is thus adapt- 
ed to all game up to deer, coyotes, etc., and 
the slow twist (16) will give no trouble 
with cast bullets, as the degree of hardness 
can be regulated to the velocity very easily. 

I could give a good deal more information 
gained through practical experience, but this 
is probably enough for one letter. 

Colo. A. E. MIDGLEY. 


The Paper Bullet Theory Receives a Shock 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The following 
clipping I cut from the “Odds and Ends” 
column of our daily paper, the Danbury 
Evening News. If some of the gun cranks 
of the arms and ammunition department are 
not satisfied to kill their game without blow- 
ing it to pieces, let them get some of these 
bullets. 

Conn. F. W. PIERCE. 

The clipping referred to by Mr. Pierce 

reads ag follows: 





“Bullets of paper and tallow produce far 
greater damage than metal ones when used 
for short-distance firing. It was recently 
found on trial that, whereas a metal bullet 
penetrated a dead plank one inch thick and 
left a neat hole, a paper bullet broke up the 
plank. A paper bullet passing through six 
pieces of tin placed one foot apart, buckled 
them up and made them useless, whereas 
a metal bullet merely left a small, round 
hole.” 
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{Realizing that our readers might be glad 
to hear from the experts of one of the large 
arms and ammunition houses on ‘iis subject, 
aside from what the individual sportsmen 
might say, we referred the above letter to 
the M. Hartley Co., with the following re- 
sult]: 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Replying to your 
letter of recent date, would say, in answer 
to the inquiry of one F. W. Pierce of Dan 
bury, Conn., who asks whether it is possible 
to kill game with bullets of paper or tallow, 
based on the fact that same have been shot 
through a board, we took this up with our 
ballistic experts, who report as follows: 

“This matter of shooting soft materials 
through hard objects is an old stage trick 
which, while it makes a rather pretty ex- 
periment, has no value to the hunter or the 


ammunition manufacturer. The big game 
bullet must have weight sufficient to hold 
its course at the terrific speed generated 
by modern smokeless powder and against 
the wind, which is always a factor, even in 
short range shooting. 

“Then again, soft objects, like tallow or 
paper, could be so acted upon wy the fric- 
tion in passing through the rifle barrel that 
the heat generated would either consume 
them or change their shape so as to make 
them worthless in the field. 

“We think Mr. Pierce would have bet- 
ter luck against a hungry bear or a charging 
moose should he take into the woods with 
him a new Remington .35 autoloading rifle 
with its 200-grain bullet, generating a veloc- 
ity of 2,000 foot-seconds, and a muzzle ener- 
gy or striking force of 1776 foot-pounds.” 

x. Z. M. HARTLEY CoO. 


The Du Pont Company’s Stand on Pyrocellulose Powder 


Editor Outdoor life:—Lieutenant Town- 
send Whelen’s article in the October num- 
ber of Outdoor Life will no doubt strike a 
responsive chord in the heart of everyone 
who shoots a rifle, whether it be a target, 
military or hunting rifle. For who is there 
who does not want his pet barrel to last 
for as great a number of shots as possible? 

Slight erosion due to low combustion tem- 
perature is the strong point of pyrocellulose 
powder. That it has this merit no one can 
deny; and if it did not sacrifice other neces- 
sary or highly desirable qualities to get it 
there would be no smokeless powder used 
in high power rifles but pyrocellulose. 

What American powder makers believe 
is sacrificed in going over to pyrocellulose 
powders is stability, first and foremost. 
There are other drawbacks in the shape of 
higher pressures for the same velocity, and 
it has been accused of leaving behind a 
gummy, sticky residue that is hard to re- 
move and increases friction, which, in turn 
favors metal fouling. But its lack of sta- 
bility is the chief objection. Our American 
powders have always been so stable that 
some may have lost sight for the moment 
of the disastrous possibiiities in an unstable 
powder. 

Suppose, for instance, a reserve supply 


of many millions of rounds were accumu- 
lated, and, after having been stored a few 
years the sudden outbreak of war made this 
reserve ammunition vitally important: if it 
failed us at this critical moment, what then? 
And which is it better to have, a reserve 
supply we know will be good for 4,500 
rounds in every gun or one which gave 13,- 
000 rounds when fresh, but which may burst 
the gun, or fail to go off at all when most 
urgently needed? 

These are the considerations which de- 
ter the du Pont Company from recommend- 
ing or marketing a pyrocellulose powder, 
even though it can make a better pyrocel- 
lulose powder than is made anywhere else 
in the world. We know that pyrocellulose, 
through its low combustion temperature, 
gives a larger number of rounds before the 
gun wears out than our standard powders; 
but we feel that when, as in the case of 
our 1908 Military powder, a standard and 
stable powder formula has been improved 
to a point where 4,500 rounds can be fired, 
it is a better powder than pyro with its 
10,000 to 13,000 rounds plus its disadvan- 
tages. And it is very evident that improve- 


ment in powders must come from this end; 
for so long as pyrocellulose powder is defined 
as a powder made merely by treating with 

















ether and alcohol that variety of nitrocellu- 
lose (guncotton) known as pyrocellulose, not 
permitting the admixture of any other in- 
gredients to modify its characteristics, its 
characteristics will be those of pyrocellulose 
itself—one of which is low combustion tem- 
perature and another of which, unfortunate- 


ly, is instability. Improvement can hardly 
lie in making the pyrocellulose purer or bet- 
ter, for no chemical product made on a large 
scale today excels in purity the pyrocellu- 
lose as at present manufactured. 

The only possible demand for powders 
like pyrocellulose is in the cartridges of 
high concentration, such as the modern mili- 
tary cartridges. In cartridges of lower con- 
centration, such as the .30-30, .35 Winches- 
ter, etc., there is a decided advantage in a 
hot-burning powder, as the high temperature 
insures regularity of combustion and up to 
a certain point gives no erosion troubles, if 
the bullet is a tight fit. That is why the 
pyrocellulose question has not come up be- 
fore in this country; we formerly had no 
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rifles in which it could show any appreci- 
able advantages. 

The du Pont Company occupies a differ- 
ent position in selling to its regular friends 
and customers than it does in selling to the 
government. The government draws up cer- 
tain specifications for a powder and merely 
requires an adherence thereto without re- 
gard to the opinion of the manufacturer. 
The government has chronographs and pres- 
sure guns of its own by which it can con- 
trol all its loading. The general customer 
has not these advantages and depends upon 
us to tell him how much to load, and how, 
and we feel it incumbent upon us to give 
him a powder whose standard will not 
change and which, above all else, will we 
reliable, no matter whether it has been 
loaded ten months or ten years before being 
used. And it is because we do not feel that 
pyrocellulose is such a powder that we have 
not put itonthe market. J.G. EWING, 

Manager Rifle Smokeless Division. 
Delaware. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


H. C. Hilliard, Reynolds, N. Dak.—Is the 
action of the 1893 model Marlin as strong 
and reliable as that of the model 1894 Win- 
chester? Is the .25-36-117 a very accurate 
cartridge, and what is its accurate range? 
Do you think there would be any practical 
difference between a carbine of the above 
caliber and that of the reguiar rifle with 
the 26” barrel as to range and accuracy? 


Answer.—The action of the rifle men- 
tioned is very strong and reliable. Its ac- 
curate range is about 600 yards (.25-36 cali- 
bre). There would be but slight difference 
(if any) in accuracy of the two arms men- 
tioned. Would, however, advise the use of 
peep sight on the carbine—Lyman receiver 
preferred. 


V. Triplett, Santa Cruz, Cal—I have a 
.551 Winchester that I have used only about 
two months and it has become either pit- 
ted or injured by erosion. I use nitro-solv- 
ent oil and have only fired about 150 shots 
from it. I always take the best of care 
of it. Could you tell me if this could be 


removed with a Marble cleaner? How does 


the .32-40 high-power compare with the .32 
special? 

Answer.—For your rifle barrel try Dr. 
Hudson’s solution for removing metallic 
fouling. The first mentioned caliber in your 
second question is about same power as the 
special, but seems to show somewhat better 
accuracy at the longer ranges. 


BE. A. Brininstool, Los Angeles, Calif.— 
In the October number I note that an in- 
guirer mentions having trouble with his .32- 
20 single action Colt gun continually shoot- 
ing to the left. I have a Bisley target model 
.52-20 sent me direct from the Colt factory, 
and mine acts the same way. At twenty 
feet the gun will shoot 5” to the left every 
time and I have been obliged to shift the 
rear sight fully %” to the right, and even 
then the gun will not shoot true. The trig- 
ger pull is light and easy—no creep to it. 
I note what you say about ecrewing the 
barrel further into the frame. Don’t the 
Colt people screw the barrel] into the frame 
as far as it will go in the first place? I 
can’t see how this is to be done without the 
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barre] interfering with the cylinder when it 
revolves. Will you enlighten me as to how 
this is to be accomplished? Of course the 
cylinder must be removed in the first place, 
but if the barrel is sent further into the 
frame, half or a quarter of a turn, will it not 
interfere with getting the cylinder back 
again? Again, the sights on a target Bis- 
ley could not be lined up unless, as you 
Say, one bent the front sight over, which 
would not look very well. I was talking 
with Mr. Adolph Topperwein yesterday 
regarding this. He was in town giving an 
exhibition shoot. He tells me the same as 
you say—to screw the barrel into the frame 
farther. I understand, of course, that one’s 
pull has considerable to do with straight 
shooting with the revolver. 


Answer.—We referred the above to one 
of our expert revolver users, who replied 
as follows: This is the worst case I have 
ever heard of. In many of the revolvers I 
Lave had that shot to the left it was never 
necessary to turn the barrel] into the frame 
but a very slight distance and in no case 
was this enough to interfere with the cyl- 
inder working properly. In fitting new bar- 
rels to these revolvers I have often found 
it necessary to shorten the breech end 
slightly, as most of them were too long. By 
working carefully, however, a very close 
connection between barrel and cylinder was 
obtained. In case you have to turn the bar- 
rel in so far as to interfere with the cylin- 
der revolving you will have to treat as 
above. I should like to examine this par- 
ticular gun, for, from your letter the case 
is a most unusual one. If you fail to rem- 
edy the defect I would suggest your send- 
ing to the factory, for I’m confident that 
the Colt people would be more than anxious 
to put it in proper shooting condition. 


C. J. Sinclair, Baynes, B. C.—I would like 
to have some of your readers who have used 
the arms give me some information con- 
cerning the .38-40 and .44-40 high-velocity 
cartridges, used in either Winchester model 
"92 or Marlin model '94. (1) Are they ac- 
curate? (2) What is their accurate range? 
(3) Can I procure a ’94 model Marlia with 
nickel-steel barrel? (4) Would there be any 
danger to the shooter or gun if the retractor 
spring in an automatic Winchester or Rem- 
ington rifle should break? 


Answer.—(1) The average accuracy of 
these two cartridges as now made is about 
the same at all ranges, as the regular black 
powder cartridges of the same size. (2) 
Will make 8” groups at 200 yards. (3) No. 
The Marlin furnish only ordinary steel in 
their ’°94 model rifle barrels, but they are 
guaranteed for any cartridge made in these 
sizes. Regarding the fourth question, the 
writer has often heard parties express fears 
as to what the result would be should this 
occur, though so far the- writer has never 
heard of a spring in these arms breaking 
except as mentioned in the letter quoted 
from below. Regarding the results to be 
expected in case one of these springs should 
break, the Remington Company write: 
“If the action spring which extends down 
the grip of the gun should break, no harm 
would be done to either the shooter or the 
rifle. If the action spring in the barrel 
jacket should break, no harm would be 
done to the shooter, but there is a possi- 
bility of part of the spring dropping down 
between the barrel and the barrel jacket and 
jamming to such an extent as to dent the 
barrel jacket. This has occurred, in one 
instance that the writer knows of, but the 
possibility of it occurring is very small. 
In case of a break in either of these springs, 
there is absolutely no danger to the shooter. 
The writer knows of no case where the ac- 
jon spring in the grip or the main spring 
ir the barre] jacket have broken in the auto- 
loading rifle; the only case he does know 
of is where a piece of the dumper spring 
has broken and has dropped down between 
the barrel and barrel jacket and jammed 
the gun as stated above. Of course, you 
know, our guns are thoroughly guaranteed 
in every respect and it is our desire that 
every Remington in the field shall give ab- 
solute satisfaction. If you ever hear of one 
of our guns giving trouble, we would thank 
you to kindly notify our factory at Ilion, 
New York, so they can take it up with the 
party, direct, as we believe this is the best 
means of maintaining our standard.” 
Touching upon the subject the Winchester 
Company say: “As to possible danger in 


the use of the model 1905 and 1907 guns 
if the bolt or action spring should break 
when the arm was fired, would advise that 
there could be no possible danger, as the 






















spring may be removed and the arm fired at 
will, although the gun will not work auto- 
amtically, it being necessary to draw the 
bolt forward by hand.” 


Sidney C. Traver, Elgin, Ill—I have a 
.45-70 government Springfield rifle with mod- 
el °73 action. Would the accuracy be im- 
paired for hunting purposes if the arm were 
converted to a carbine having an 18” barrel 
fitted with Lyman sights, and vented? 
Would 18 grains of a grade having four 
times the strength of black powder (of a 
guncotton powder) and a 405-grain bullet, 
wadded as Mr. Linkletter wadded his .40-90 
load, be an accurate load in the same? 
Would this load be safe in this arm? Would 
a .25-35 or .25-36 carbine barrel screw into 
this action? If it would, would the arm be 
safe for use with high-power smokeless am 
munition? Where can a Shaw gun sling 
be procured? Are the actions of the army 
revolvers sold by Bannerman in good condi- 
tion? Where can a powder-and-ball revolver 
be procured—navy (Colt) preferred—I mean 
one that could be shot; and what would one 
cost in fairly good condition? 


Answer.—The writer would never recom- 
mend cutting the barrel to 18 inches, as 
this would ruin the balance and symmetry 
of the arm, although the accuracy, if fitted 
with sights mentioned, would not be greatly 
impaired. It would be mere conjecture to 
attempt answering the second question; the 
best advice would seem to be not to use any 
load in this arm of greater power than the 
regular factory cartridges. It isn’t at all 
likely that the barrels mentioned would fit 
the frame of this arm, and even if they 
would, the services of a gunsmith would be 
required to fit new extractor to work prop- 
erly on the .25 caliber shells, which have 
smaller head diameter than the 45. The 
action would undoubtedly be safe for these 
cartridges, but the arm would not be well 
proportioned. Better get a regular Winches- 
ter or Marlin carbine; it would be far more 
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satisfactory. Do not know where the Shaw 
sling can be procured. Bannerman has the 
powder-and-ball Colt’s, which will be found 
equal to the descriptions in his cataiogue. 
Prices ranging from $2.75 to $10.00. 


J. R. Young, Philadelphia, Pa.—I intend 
to take up shooting with the heavy revolver 
and would like your opinion of the follow- 
ing arm: a .45 Colt, Bisley model made with 
hand finished work and action, with a Ly- 
man bead sight over the ordinary front 
sight. Do you think the arm would be 
sighted accurately enough for all-around use 
or could you suggest sights which you think 
would be better? I intend to use a 74%” 
barrel. What is your opinion of the dura- 
bility of such an arm, and which is the 
more powerful cartridge, the .44-40 regular 
rifle cartridge, or the .45 Colt cartridge with 
255-grain bullet and 38 grains of powder? 


Answer.—It is not always that these arms 
are accurately sighted, and in the present 
case would advise having sights mentioned 
fitted at factory and gun targeted there to 
shoot center at 20 yards. This will be the 
most satisfactory way unless you are ex- 
pert at this kind of work. The revolver 
sighted with the sights mentioned should 
be adapted to any kind of work. This arm 
will be found equal to any for durability. 
There is but slight difference in the power 
of the two calibers mentioned, the .45 hav- 
ing straight shell is, however, better for re- 
loading purposes. If you do not intend re- 
loading, the .44-40 might prove more satis- 
factory, as it has slightly higner velocity 
and naturally flatter trajectory. 





The next Sunny South handicap will be 
held at Houston, Texas, January 18, 19, 20, 
21, 22, 23, 1909. There will be between 
$1000 and $2000 added money and the pro- 
gram will be attractive throughout. Alf 
Gardiner is manager and his address is 
No. 1605 Johnson St., Houston, Tex. 
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DOGGY QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 












Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer, 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 


B. M. G., Eufala, Okla.—I have two Irish 
setter puppies which I have been training 
under your system, but have used a plain 
collar instead of a force collar, thinking it 
too severe and might cow them,as one is 
rather timid, anyway. They are 6 and 
8 months old. The younger one has taken 
more readily to training than the older one 
and is ambitious and points, while the older 
one lacks ambition and, after hunting him 
a couple of days, got so he left me and went 
to the wagon and could not be induced to 
go out again. Do you think he will get 
over this, and will it pay to go on training 
him? He does not like shooting close to 
him. He seems well and all right, with 
the exception that he does not care to hunt 
after running a few hours. Is there any 
medicine that would put life into him? 


Answer.—Without the force collar you 
must have progressed very slowly; nor is 
the achievement very firmly and lastingly 
impressed. “After hunting him a couple of 
days”—of course, with very little inclina- 
tion to hunt, anyway, he got tired out and 
disgusted with the proceedings and pre- 
ferred rest at the wagon. A pup should 
never be worked eyen one day till fully 
tired out, lest ambition will be totally de- 
stroyed. Go ahead and put him through 
the course of yard training. Do not take 
afield or shoot about him till ready to work 
on game—preferably quail; then work him 
alone and only a short time per day till 
active and desirous to stay out. An active 
older dog, one who is under nice control, as 
companion, will help materially to arouse 
hunting proclivity. The two pups should not 
be worked together till each one hunts well 
and is under control. You need not fear 
using the force collar on a timid dog of any 
age—will take that foolishness out of him. 


Medicine can do no good in such a case— 
careful handling and no overwork is the 
remedy. 





H. W. H., Spokane, Wash.—Am intend- 
ing getting a pack of dogs to train for bear 
hunting. What breed would you advise me 
to get, also which would be the quickest 
and easiest way to train them? 


Answer.—The Airedale should fill the bill 
well, has grit, courage, staying quality, and 
will tackle anything. Young dogs should 
be put down with older ones who know their 
business and thus learn by observation and 
experience in the chase. 





N. M., St. Paul, Minn.—What is the dif- 
ference between the sedge and other Chesa- 
peake Bay dogs? Are they different 
breeds of dogs; if so, which-breed is best? 
Is one with a white spot on breast or white 
toes well bred? 

Answer.—There are sedge and brown in 
color—different strains of the breed. Many 
of them have a little white, which is not a 
detriment. Either strain is good if well 
bred—no perceptible difference. 





J. C., San Francisco, Cal.—I have been 
much interested in your answers to ques- 
tions in “Dogdom” and would like your ad- 
vice in my case. I have a fine pointer 
bitch who whelped last week and ate the 
entire lot. Is there any remedy to prevent 
this in future? Hunger could not have been 
the cause. Is there danger of her doing the 
same thing next time? 


Answer.—Many bitches eat the young 
soon as they come if not closely watched, 
especially the first time. There should be 
an attendant at time of whelping. Whelps 
must be removed to a basket of warm cloths 























and kept away till all have come and then 
place to matron for nursing. There is no 
danger of her devouring them thereafter. 





W. W. S., Placerville, Cal.—I have a fine 
pointer bitch which whelped a litter of seven 
nicely marked puppies, sired by a cocker 
spaniel, and desire your opinion as to utility 
of such a cross as bird dogs. 

Answer.—Well bred bird dogs are too 
cheaply to be had nowadays as to make it 
worth while to bother with such a cross. 
Pointing instinct is a potent factor, and 
as the cocker lacks this quality the cross 
is not desirable. It requires no more time 
to train a well bred pup than a cross and 
is then worth having—also salable at any 
time. 





E. G., Brewer, Me.—I have a pointer, 4 
years old, who is much troubled with skin 
disease, although he gets a bath every week. 
Can you suggest a remedy? 


Answer.—Doubtless so much washing is 
the cause of it. A bath in warm weather 
occasionally is proper, but washing once a 
week is certain to bring on rash and skin 
eruptions. Most trouble from bathing arises 
because of dog not getting thoroughly dried 
before letting out into the air. Using a 
coarse brush once a day is preferable to 
washing, especially during winter months, 
and much “distemper” will thereby be pre- 
vented. 





G. T. O., Grewe, Va.—I have a valuable 
pointer puppy, about 4 months old. A month 
ago he began to show a decided weakness 
in his front legs. They gradually became 
more and more bowed until he was prac- 
tically walking on the sides oi his feet. He 
would invariably fall if he attempted to go 
faster than a walk. This lasted for a few 
weeks and then gradually got stronger and 
grew better. Recently I notice that he is 
weak in the back legs and often hops along 
on both of them as though the strength of 
one were not sufficient to carry him. He 
barks and whines a good deal without appa- 
rent cause. 


Answer.—At first glance the ailment 
might be considered rickets—weakness in 
joints and muscles—for which there is not 
much to be done, as time and good care 
must be relied on. Presumably, though, the 
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cause of the trouble is worms. All young 
puppies have them more or less; many 


die of them, others pull through, but show 
weakness of various kinds. To treat for 
worms could not but do good. Nutritious 
food should be given—principally raw, lean 
beef. The raw meat, however, may act too 
freely on the bowels, and in that event it 
should be cooked alternately and form the 
greater portion along with table scraps 
minus fats and potatoes or other starchy 
substances. 





T. M. H., Kansas City, Kan.—A friend 
presented me with a fine setter pup, 10 
months old, and wish to get him trained for 
field shooting. Have written to a number 
of trainers, but my pocketbook is not of 
proper size to meet any of their demands. 
Am a bookkeeper, and the spare cash over 
and above does not permit me to expend 
$50 to $100 for the training of my pup, much 
as I should like to have it done. What 
chance would I have in getting this pup in 
trim myself, and how should I proceed? 1 
fear it might take too much time—besides, 
I have had no experience in such matters. 


Answer.—There are a great many young 
sportsmen in the same boat with you. The 
way out is very easy, and inexpensive as 
well. Indeed, the proper thing for them 
all to do is start right in and do their own 
dog training. They will not only save the 
money, but have a dog which will give 
them greater satisfaction than if trained 
by any other person. Prior experience as a 
trainer is unnecessary. Get a copy of The 
Amateur Trainer (Outdoor Life can supply 
the book; paper cover, $1; finely cloth 
bound, $1.50, postpaid), follow the plain in- 
structions to the letter and in a short time 
you will have the satisfaction of owning as 
nice a worker on game as anyone could 
wish for. The satisfaction alone of knowing 
that the dog was so perfectly trained by 
yourself will more than repay you for the 
trouble and time spent in so doing. Twenty 
minutes per day (at home) will suffice, and 
this certainly can be spared mornings or 
evenings. If you have no yard, some va- 
cant room will do as well for giving the in- 
itiatory lesons. The book itself is the best 
guide and will lead to success without fur- 
ther assistance. 











M. Lesieur, Paris, France: I saw in your 
October number, the answer of Mr. John W. 
Swift, Los Angeles, regarding the possibility 
of withholding empty shells for the .351 cal. 
Winchester rifle. I do not see why the 
American cartridge manufacturers refuse 
to sell empties for this rifle, when 
they send those shells perfectly empty 
to France, where there is a “gun pow- 
der monopoly,” which does not allow 
the import of foreign powders. The 
.351 cal. Winchester automatic is to be had 
in Paris, at all the good arms dealers, and 
they all sell cartridges for same, loaded in 
France, with French smokeless powders, by 
the Agence des Armes Americaines, 54 Boule- 
vard Haussman, Paris. Can you tell me 
through Outdoor Life’s columns if Ideal hard 
or soft point bullets would be good in a 
Colt’s officers’ target model, .38 cal. revol- 
ver, and also where I could get the new 
conical gallery bullet for same? 


Answer: The most likely reason why 
none of the manufacturers of automatic 
rifles encourage the reloading of shells for 
these guns by individuals is that it takes a 
certain exact pressure to work the arm, and 
if the shells were reloaded by shooters they 
might be loaded slightly light or slightly 
beavy, which would affect the proper opera- 
tion of the arm, and possibly cause adverse 
criticism on it. The Ideal company does 
not list the hard and soft-point bullets re- 
ferred to. Better write them direct for full 
information at New Haven, Conn. 





E. Moonson, Jr., Pembroke, Ky.—Is it 
against the law to ship the wings and plum- 
age of game birds killed in season? 





Answer.—The plumage of a bird, in so 
far as it being amenable to the law is con- 
cerned, is the same as the bird itself. The 
Lacey act provides that no game or game 
birds shall be shipped from one state to an- } 
other, the importation of which is prohibited; 
and it further provides that game or game 
birds shipped into a state are subject to 
the effect of the laws of such state to the 
same extent as though such animals and | 
birds had been produced in such state. 





Rolla Cummings, E. Kalaka, Mont.—Can 
you give me the address of the company 
that makes a rifle muzzle protecter to use 
when cleaning rifle from muzzle to keep 
from wearing down the lands? 

Answer.—Schoyen & Peterson, 1335 Law- 
rence street, Denver, Colo., not only make 
such a muzzle protector, but they bore fine 
target rifles, make telescopes for rifles, and 
are general first-class gunsmiths. 














H. L. Devin, Sedro-Woolley, Wash.—I have 
a thoroughbred Airedale, six months old, 
and wish to train him for retrieving ducks 
and hunting bear and cougar, the only two 
things for which I use a dog. Is there any- 
thing incompatible in expecting to train a 
dog for both purposes? 

Answer.—This question was referred to 
Mr. C. P. Hubbard of Atlantic, Ia., one of our 
foremost Airedale breeders, who replied as 
follows: 

“The Airedale would not be worthy of his 
reputation as a general utility dog if he 
would not retrieve any sort of game from 
land or water, take up the trail of a bear, 





























lion, lynx, bob-cat, coon or rabbit and run 
it to bay, to tree or to earth; trail a wounded 
deer; protect the ranch from ravages of coy- 
ote, fox,skunk or mink, and the city resi- 
dence from burglars. Sounds like a pretty 
big contract, but an Airedale of the right sort 
of breeding and experience will do all 
these things with very little training. 
No one should expect to successfully 
hunt bear or lion with a single dog. 
As water dogs they cannot be  beat- 
en. Some strains are better water dogs 
than others and some are better for 
big game.” 





“Smokeless,” Aspen, Colo.—Where can 
.30-40 smokeless empty shells be procured? 
Some of my friends seem to think it almost 
impossible to secure them. 

Answer.—F. A. Ellis & Son, the sporting 


goods dealers, Denver, Colo., can sell them 
to you. 





R. L. Thomas, Emporia, Kas.—I have 
read several articles in your valued maga- 
zine about pheasants as sporting and insec- 
tivorous birds of great value to the sports- 
man, the farmer and the horticulturist. Will 
you kindly advise me whether it is a prof- 
itable business for the breeder? 
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Answer.—In reply to your inquiry, we 
quote from a letter recently received from a 
man who was employed as a bookkeeper and 
cashier in a poultry supply house, who be- 
came interested in pheasant rearing and 
bought some land near town, resigned his 
position and went to raising pheasants. In 
reference to his work the past season, he 
says: “I started out to keep an accurate ac- 
count pf the number of eggs laid, number 
hatched, reared to maturity, etc., but after 
a few weeks found myself so busy that I 
did not have time to keep my record at all. 
I kept about 125 hens (pheasants) all told; 
sold about 1,500 eggs, and raised about 2,000 
birds.” Further on, he says: “I have just 
finished shipping fifty pairs of Goldens—this 
year’s hatch—at $10.00 per pair to be liber- 
ated in county.” The Goldens were 
young birds, not having reached maturity, 
and he sold them at reduced price, but in 
this fifty pairs, there was $500.00 cash. The 
2,000 birds above mentioned were mostly 
Chinese ring-necks which he sells at $7.50 
early in the season, up to $10.00 a pair later 
on, so that the 2,000 birds should net him 
$8,000 or more. The 1,500 eggs at $4.00 a 
dozen—or 33% cents each—would net him 
$500.00 or at a low estimate his earnings 
would be $8,500. 





In Red Rock Gulch 


He was only a fair-haired boy, with the trust of the world in his eyes— 
Eyes that were pure, and true as truth, and that held the deep blue of the 


skies— 


Rough and hard was the camp in those days, with the recklessness of sin— 
And men gone wild with the hopelessness of the dreams “that might have 


been.” 


One night the boy, and the traitor friend he trusted and loved the best 
Played for gold, there in Red Rock Gulch—in those far-off hills of the West. 
He tricked the lad, then boasted loud, to the crowd in that gambling hell— 
The boy went mad; and he fought for his right; a shot stung deep: and he fell. 
His hot young lips had uttered, “You lie,” words no man could live, and say. 
But two lay dead on that nail worn floor, when the smoke had blown away. 
For a hundred guns flashed cold and blue in the flickering candle light, 

And a hundred shots revenged the boy, and rang through the starlit night. 
With the grim, unthinking carelessness, of hard men used to pain— 
Together they bore them out at dawn; out in the wind and rain— 

In a rough pine box, in a wagon bed, they bore them away that day. 

The fair-haired boy and the man he loved who had taken his life away. 


KENNETH O’NEILL. 
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During the month of August we received 
a bottle from Clay C. Blough of Fraser, Colo., 
containing the viscera of a trout supposed to 
be infected with tapeworm. We referred 
the specimen to Dr. David Starr Jordan of 
Stanford University, Calif., who in turn re- 
ferred it to Prof. Henry B. Ward of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, who has given us a 
very comprehensive analysis of the worm. 
As the correspondence will probably be of 
interest to our readers, we publish it here- 
with: 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Under separate 
cover I am sending by Adams Express a 
package containing entrails of native trout 
(caught in Fraser river near Fraser, Colo.), 
which has from all appearances a tapeworm 
attached to same. As I have caugnt quite 
a number of trout this season affected in 
the same manner and no one ever saw any- 
thing of the kind, I am sending this for you 
to examine. We are at an elevation of 8,550 
feet here, so you know the water is quite 
cold. Please let me know the decision of 
the examiners and oblige. 

CLAY C. BLOUGH. 


Dr. David Starr Jordan, Palo Alto, Calif. : 
My Dear Sir:—I have received the en- 
closed letter from one of our readers, and 
also a bottle containing tLe entrails of the 
fish in question, which I am mailing to you 
under separate cover. Neither I nor any- 
body in my office feels capable of passing 
judgment on the subject mentioned by our 
correspondent, and, therefore, I would like 
to ask for an opinion from you. I trust that 
it is not encroaching too much upon your 
valuable time to examine this specimen, and 
advise me of your decision whenever con- 
venient. J. A. McGUIRE, Editor. 


Mr. J. A. McGuire, Editor Outdoor Life: 
Dear Sir:—The specimen of the entrails 
of a trout sent by Mr. Clay C. Blough from 
Fraser river, Fraser, Colo., has been duly 
received. Mr. Blough is quite right in sup- 
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A New Species of Parasite in Fish 





























posing these worms to be a species of tape 
worm. I do not know the species, but it re- 
sembles the one, Dibothrium cordiceps, which 
is found in the trout of the Yellowstone Park. 
It may be different from this, and I am send- 
ing your specimen to Prof. Henry B. Ward, 
Dean of the College of Medicine of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, at Lincoln, who is one 
of the two or three men in this country fa- 
miliar with these worms. I do not suppose 
that this species of tape worm would be in- 
jurious to man, but I should not care to eat 
those trout, even if the worm eggs were 
thoroughly cooked. 
DAVID STARR JORDAN. 


Mr. J. A. McGuire, Bditor Outdoor Life: 
My Dear Sir:—yYour letter of August 12th 
to Dr. David Starr Jordan was forwarded to 
me for consideration. Dr. Jordan also sent 
the bottle containing the viscera of the fish. 
The material did not reach me until ten 
days ago. The specimens have been care- 
fully examined and seem without much ques- 
tion to fall within the limits of the genus 
of tapeworms known as _ Ichthyotaenia. 
Worms of this genus inhabit the members 
of the salmon tribe in Europe rather exten- 
sively. They also occur in salamanders and 
some other forms. I have collected them in 
this country from the larger members of the 
salmon family and also from the smaller 
trout. I have not secured specimens at as 
great an elevation as that from which yours 
came, but I have collected them from fish 
in Alaska waters where the temperature was 
certainly as low. In fact the water temper- 
ature has little to do with these worms. 
Probably the fish in that vicinity are usu- 
ally infected with this parasite, although in 
small numbers, so that the presence of the 
parasite is not detected in ordinary exami- 
nation. I take it to be probable also that 
the only difference in this case was an ex- 
cessive infection, or, possibly, a more care- 
ful observer, and the infection might be un- 
usually great in any particular locality, ow- 
ing to a number of circumstances concern- 
ing which it would be idle to speculate. So 
far as is known these worms do not produce 
serious epidemics among fish, although the 




















possibility of such a result should always be 
borne in mind, since forms of a similar char- 
acter in other parts of the world do give rise 
to epidemics of a fatal character. 

I am much indebted to you and to Presi- 
dent Jordan for forwarding this material. It 
constitutes a valuable addition to the col- 
lection here at the University and will give 
interesting material for me to examine more 
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in detail. Apparently the species which you 
have sent me is a new one. I should be glad 
at any time to examine and determine speci- 
mens of fish parasites. In any case as com- 
plete data as possible should be sent with 
the material. 

If further information regarding these 
forms would be of value, I should be glad to 
send it. HENRY B. WARD. 


A Reminiscence of Indian Days 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It will be just 
twenty-eight years this coming spring since 
“Old Man” Jackson, as he was familiarly 
called, and his brave son, were foully mur- 
dered by Indians near Meeker, Colo. The 
readers of Outdoor Life will recall the Meek- 
er massacre, which occurred a few years 
previous to the incident I am about to re- 
late. Time, with many, obliterates the mem- 
ory of these things, unless they were so 
situated or connected indirectly with the 
tragedy that the occurrence is indelibly im- 
pressed upon their mind. About the period 
mentioned, I was one of a party organizing a 
prospecting expedition to the White River 
country, rumor having spread the news that 
good placer mining had been discovered 
along that stream and its tributaries. This 
section wag still embraced within the Ute 
reservation. Our preparations were rudely 
interrupted by the report that the Ute In- 
dians were on the warpath. The Jackson 
party comprised five in number, and the 
names of the other three, who were actors 
in this drama, I have now forgotten. Their 
outfit consisted of pack animals, such ap- 
purtenances and provisions as prospectors 
usually took with them in those days, cal- 
culated to serve them for a summer’s outing 
beyond the borders of civilization. These 
men knew nothing of the threatened upris- 
ings of the Indians. However, during the 
preceding months there had been grum- 
blings, protests and threats made against the 
whites for their progressive encroachment 
upon their rights. Clashes frequently oc- 
curred between prospectors and straggling 
Indians who had been detailed to guard and 
protect their territory from invasion by ex- 
cited but determined miners. The Jackson 
party had reached the White River country, 
upon which the agency was located (I be- 


lieve at Meeker), and were moving west- 
ward, shifting camp that particular day. 
About 2 o’clock in the afternoon they 
spied a party of mounted Indians in full 
war dress and paint, about thirty in num- 
ber, all armed and approaching rapidly; 
however, when discovered they were a good 
ways off. The old man, familiar with Indian 
ways and character, knew or suspected their 
hostile intention and immediately gave or- 
ders to go into quarters and to erect barriers 
for protection. A suitable site was quickly 
selected, one with a depression in its cen- 
ter, into which the animals were driven, and 
such effects as they had disposed to serve 
as breastworks, while additional entrench- 
ments were quickly constructed. ‘ihe Indians 
rode to within about 250 yards of the Jack- 
son party and halted, one of the mounted 
Indians riding forward for a parley with the 
whites. Young Jackson volunteered to meet 
him, so walked out from their little fortress 
about 50 yards, while the old man kept the 
Indian messenger “covered” for fear of 
treachery. The Indian said his party wanted 
something to eat; that they were hungry. 
Asked what was meant by their warlike at- 
titude and appearance, he made no reply but 
reiterated by signs that they wanted food. 
So returning to quarters, young Jackson 
gathered what bread and meat they could 
spare and took it to him. Handing the food 
to him, he turned to go back to his quarters, 
when the Indian treacherously attempted to 
kill him, but the young man’s father was too 
quick; his gun spoke, and Mr. Indian top- 
pled off his horse, dead. At this, the whole 
party of savages charged precipitately down 
upon the party, expecting to dislodge them, 
but were met by such a deadly, withering 
fusillade, that they were repulsed and forced 
to retreat as precipitately as they charged. 
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Rallying their forces, they again charged 
down upon them, and again were driven 
back. Withdrawing to a safe distance and 
finding a large number of their attacking 
forces had been wounded or killed, they 
decided to watch the whites to guard against 
their escape, while couriers were dispatched 
to the agency for reinforcements. The sec- 
ond day after the fight a detachment of reg- 
ulars from the agency took the nearly fam- 
ished Jackson party in tow, escorting them 
to headquarters. They were placed under 
guard and subsequently given an impromptu 
trial by orders of the Indian agent and com- 
manded to be taken overland to Cafion City. 
For some reason or other the Jacksons, who 
were considered the chief offenders, were, 
by the agent, handed over to the Indian po- 
lice and started for their destination! That 
night the party was “ambushed,” so it was 
alleged, and the Jacksons tortured to death. 
They had no arms with which to defend 
themselves; the police deserted them to 
their fate, and resistance was useless. The 
two men were tied to trees, their tongues 
cut out, their eyes gouged out and they were 
tortured in every conceivable brutal manner. 

When their fate and manner of death be- 
came public, popular indignation knew no 
bounds. The resentment expressed against 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending you 
enclosed a sketch of a knife that is used 
very much in Australia. I have one that 
I have been using for the past five years, 
and wish for nothing better for skinning 
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the agent for his criminal stupidity was in- 
tense. Troops were immediately dispatched 
to arrest the agent and the Indians impli- 
cated in the killing of the Jacksons. The 
agent sought safety in retreat with the 
larger body of Utes, who fled into the in- 
terior and crossed the border into Utah. 
They were strenuously pursued by the mili- 
tary and forced to deliver up the agent, who 
was taken under heavy guard to Denver. 
If the miners could have gotten at him his 
punishment would have been swift and cer- 
tain. I have often wondered if he was con- 
victed of having been a silent party, as was 
hinted, to the deed; or acquitted. 

The Ute “rebellion” that followed was 
easily and quickly suppressed, resulting in 
the ceding to the government of a large 
portion of their choicest domain. Civiliza- 
tion took another prodigious step westward 
and now, twenty-eight years after this mem- 
orable occurrence, thriving, bustling towns, 
with all the concomitants indicative of mod- 
ern civilization exist where once the savages 
and freebooters held sway. Fifty years from 
now there will not be an Indian reservation 
within the borders of the United States ex- 
cept, perhaps, in some remote, sterile, un- 
resirable region. J. H. LOWREY, M.D. 

Iowa. 


A Montana Sportsman’s Idea on a Hunting Knife 


game, cutting meat or, in fact, anything that 
requires a knife around camp. 

It is 11 inches long, the steel continu- 
ing full length, with 5-inch wooden handle 
riveted on as shown in sketch, The blade 
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is 6 inches. The steel is thin and pliable 
like spring steel, which I find is far more 
practicable than the heavy, thick, bayonet- 
like hunting knives that are generally to 
be found in the hardware stores carrying 
sportsmen’s goods. 

Another very serviceable knife is made 
by taking an ordinary pair of sheep shears 











and cutting them off in the middle. Take a 
round piece of wood carved to fit, and bind 
it into the oval shape of the shear handle 
with a rawhide; then put it on the grind- 
stone and thin it down some and you have 
a very serviceable knife of the best of pli- 
able steel, that will take an edge like a ra- 
zor. J. B. TIGHE. Mont. 
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Shoot the Right Man 


Editor Outdoor Life: Concerning the ar- 
ticle in November Outdoor Life about “fake” 
stories published by newspapers, will an old 
newspaperman be allowed to make a few 
remarks? As usual the poor devil of a re- 
porter and the worse be-deviled editor comes 
in for what is in no way‘his fault. We are 
guilty of enough, I know, but such a case as 
a “puff” for a certain automobile disguised 
under the story of chasing antelope in one 
is clearly up to the business office of the 
Los Angeles Examiner and does not stop 
there. The fault in this particular case rests 
solely and directly with one man, W. R. 
Hearst, as any one soon realizes who has 
had to do with newspaper work. Such al- 
leged stories come to the editor marked 
“must” as a rule and the editorial force is 
as helpless as the printer who sets it up or 
the mail carrier who delivers it. We news- 
papermen write strictly under orders, and it 
is as impossible to tell from pur work as 
printed what our own ideas are as it is to 
judge of the sentiments of the printer or 
mail carrier just mentioned. In one day, 
for instance, I have written sermons for five 
different religious denominations from Meth- 
odist to Christian Science, Jewish to Bud- 
dhist and Salvation Army, and this is so 
common a practice for newspapermen to 


“roast” the party and men they presumably 
vote for that it long ago ceased to be a joke. 
Yet in the public mind the editor, and his 
right hand man, the reporter, are the ones 
solely responsible for what is published. The 
owner is the man who decides what is print- 
ed, next to him the business manager, then 
the editor, then the reporter. It might be 
mentioned that today a newspaper is really 
an amuse-paper. The old idea of a news- 
paper—several decades ago—of being a 
school has now changed in the late years to 
that of a theater. The public will not sup- 
port a newspaper. The experiment has been 
tried many times and has always ended in 
financial disaster. Not one man in ten thou- 
sand knows how to read a newspaper. The 
news is usually smuggled in, well covered 
over by a lot of “pipe” (dreams) like this au- 
tomobile “reading advertisement.” All the 
news in the average newspaper can easily 
be run in one column as a rule, and always 
in a page; the rest is paid advertising in 
various forms from “display” to grave or 
indignant editorials, often written by a man 
who generally believes just the opposite or 
is utterly indifferent. The rest of the paper 
is mere bait for the public’s pennies in vari- 
ous forms of verbal vaudeville stunts to 
amuse said public. So pity “ye editor!” 
Oregon. GRIZZLY. 


Additional Advice on Snake-bite Remedies 


Editor Outdoor Life: In reply to Paul 
G. Ward’s article on snake-bite treatment, I 
wish to say, “good,”” except, better be care- 
ful of strychnia; taking 1-60 gr. every twen- 
ty minutes until four are taken, as in some 
cases with valvular disease of heart, may 
result fatally, through over-stimulation. In 
addition to above treatment as outlined by 


Brother Ward 30m of echinacea angustaflora 
in a little water every hour for three or four 
does internally and a compress moistened 
in 50 per cent. sol. of above applied directly 
to wound and retained by bandage will make 
assurance doubly sure and prevent sepsis 
from forming in wound. 
Oregon. E. T. ANDERSON, -M.D. 


Mr. Whitney’s Champion Litter May Have Been Beaten 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In looking over 
the October number of your valuable maga- 
zine I find, on page 479, under the heading 
of “Champion Honors in Puppy Litters,” 
a letter by Mr. Albert Whitney of Colorado, 
who says he has a bitch that has just given 
birth to seventeen puppies. 

About twenty years ago I had a well-bred 
foxhound that gave birth to just seventeen 
puppies—thirteen females and four males. 
At the time I did not think it could be beat- 
en in the New England States and so adver- 
tised it quite extensively in the “Mirror and 
Farmer” of Manchester, N. H., and in due 


time a man wrote from Hillsborough, N. H., 
that he had a bird dog (I have forgotten the 
breed) that had eighteen puppies at one lit- 
ter. This is the largest number I have ever 
heard of being born at one time. 
CHAUNCEY P. HAZEN, 


Vermont. Game Warden. 





W. S. Kincaid, superintendent of the Colo- 
rado state fish hatcheries, has furnished us 
with a statement showing that the trout fry 
distributed in Colorado waters in 1905-1906 
amounted to 10,597,500, while that during 
1907-1908 foots up 14,750,500, a great gain in 
the last couple of years. 








Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 





game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to 
the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 
out of the game department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert 
such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such informa- 
tion in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 














Ducks 


Two tender ducks were fighting, 
In manner angrily, 

Each hurling hateful phrases 
Of cutting repartee. 

Said one, “Your feet are tiny, 
I notice by your tracks.” 

“Oh slush,” the other answered, 
“You're nothing but a quack.” 


Said one, “Your jokes are tiresome, 
You really make me sigh.” 
The other answered scornfully, 
“Oh don’t you think you're fly.” 
Said one, “What poppy eyes you have.” 
But thus the other scored, 
“Rockefeller would be bankrupt 
If he owed a bill like yours.” 


One called the other “floater.” 
With glance as cold as steel 

The other sneeringly replied, 
“At least I’m true as ‘teal.’” 

But the names they called each other, 
Why, none of them proved true. 

In fact, they were not ducks at all 
The next day, they were stew. 


HARRY T. FEE. 


Suggested Changes in the Colorado Game Laws 


In this issue we publish a letter from a 
sportsman-game warden, Mr. J. M. Woodard, 
on the deer situation in Colorado. His let- 
ter is worthy of the careful thought of our 
best citizens. Mr. Woodard’s words are those 
of hundreds of others that have come to our 
desk. As he has served the state already as 
game warden, and for many years previous 
to office-holding was an ardent sportsman, 
his reflections are of double value. 


We should, as Mr. Woodward says, have 
the open season changed to an earlier and a 
shorter period, and make it open for one deer 
WITH HORNS. We do not believe any fe- 
male game mammal (except, of course, such 
animals as bears, lions, cats, etc.), should 
be allowed to be ever killed at any season. 
We have plenty of deer in Colorado to allow 
an open season on one buck for many years 
to come if they are properly protected. Of 
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course, the last legislature never ftmtended 
that there should be an open season on fawns, 
as that was a technical error which crept 
into the bill and was overlooked in the rush 
to get the measure passed. But the killing 
of does should never be allowed in any state. 

Fishing should be stopped at 8 p. m. 
instead of at 10 p. m. as at present. The big 
rainbows of the Gunnison river are get- 
ting much scarcer, and every effort should 
be put forth to preserve them. As an illus- 
tration of the immense amount of fish life 
taken on this one river, it is only necessary 
to state that two tons of trout were shipped 
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by express from one station on the Gunnison 
in 1907. As there are many stations on this 
popular stream from which fish are shipped 
and as those shipped represent only a small 
percentage of the ones taken, it can be esti- 
mated what a large amount of trout must 
have been caught in that one season. 

It has been suggested that we provide 
for a small license fee of $1.00 a year for fish- 
ermen—to include both residents and non- 
residents—and while we are not advocat- 
ing it at present there may be sufficient 
merit in the fdea to bear further thought. 


The Building of Blinds in a Duck Lake 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish to ask 
through Outdoor Life, for the experi- 
ence of some who have built blinds 
for duck shooting on an open lake. We have 
a lake that is about six miles long and two 
wide, with but very few rushes in, and only 
on the edge can those be found. The ducks 
and geese are very plentiful here (Redfield, 
8.D.), on their spring and fall flights, but 
always fly the center of the lake. The 
depth is from two to six feet. Would it be 
possible to build a blind in the line of flight 
that would not cause too great an obstacle 
and that would cause the game to leave their 
line of flight? It would have to be large 
enough to hide a duck bpat in. 


Answer.—We referred the above ques- 
tion to Mr. Geo. G. Pickett, one of Colorado’s 
oldest duck hunters, who replied as follows: 

I would suggest that the duck shooter in 
question, get some plive or wine casks about 


100 or 120 gallon capacity and sink them 
down at the shore of the lake leaving them 
about six or eight inches above the surface 
and stick up a very few weeds around the 
edge of the blind. To fasten them down in 
the ground it is necessary to bolt two 2x4 
inch timbers about eight or ten feet long 
on either side of the cask about mid-way 
down. Then place some old _ boards 
across the top of the timbers and throw 
the balance of the dirt on top of the platform, 
filing the entire pit to the surface, which 
will furnish weight enough to keep the cask 
from raising, when the water collects around 
the cask. Dp not build a blind in the mid- 
dle of lake, but put out plenty of decoys up 
wind above the blind near shore. It is a 
good plan to put out plenty of feed, such 
as corn or wheat, around the blind about 
twice a week. The birds will then decoy 
close to blinds. 


Characteristics of Horn Shedding by Antelopes 


This article is not published for the purpose of adding proof to the fact that ante- 
lopes shed their horns me that is already an established fact among sportsmen), but be- 


cause it throws some 
ter who knows.—Editor. 


Editor Outdoor Life: In your November 
number there appears an article by Brent 
Altsheler in regard to the shedding of the 
horns of prong-horned antelope. There seems 
to be a great many people, even old hunters 
in the West, who are not sure the antelope 
ever shed their horns, and they point to the 
fact that the old cast-offs are never found 
lying around as those of elk and deer are, 
and that they never saw a full-grown male 
antelope without horns, 


nteresting side-lights on this horn-shedding proposition by a hun- 


Having lived in Wyoming since 1856, 
when antelope could be found one thousand 
in a band and having hunted them in early 
years all the year round, I am, of course, 
positive that they shed annually; also that 
the female sometimes have horns three or 
four inches long. They, too, shed the outer 
shell of the horn the same as the male. 

Coyotes and wolves will eat up a shed 
antelope horn very easily, and disintegra- 
tion takes place very quickly also. I have 
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seen old skulls on the dirt-roof of some pld 
shack, where the hide and hair was still 
banging to them and still there was no sign 
of the horns left, unless, perhaps, the very 
tip end, which is solid all through and will 
last longer. 

The males usually drop their first sheaths 
at coming two-year-olds and annually there- 
after; but owing to the inner core, the loss 
of the horn is almost unnoticeable within a 
few hours afterward, and the hunter would 
think he had a young buck. 
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What I have often wondered at is that 
they usually shed in November, which is so 
close to their rutting season that it would 
seem they would not be in good condition 
to withstand the strain of fighting which 
they receive during that time. I have often 
lifted off the sheath of the inner core just 
by lifting up the head in order bleed them, 
this usually in late November. Sometimes 
at that season I have seen them with one 
horn gone. 


Wyoming. N. W. FROST. 


The Man-Eating Lions of British East Africa 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sorry that 
Mr. Brent Altsheler has missed seeing some 
important testimony regarding the doings 
of lions in British East Africa. His article 
in the October Outdoor Life, entitled “Fic- 
tion and Natural History” requires notice, 
in the interests of the facts in the case. 

It is very evident that Mr. Altsheler never 
has read Colonel Patterson’s book entitled 
“The Man-Eaters of Tsavo,” published last 
year in London and New York by the Mac- 
millan Company. Colone] Patterson is the 
engineer who built the railway bridge across 
the Tsavo river in British East Africa. While 
his narratives are so evidently truthful that 
I, for one, would believe every word he 
writes without any endorsement, Mr. F. C. 
Selous himself lays all possible doubts to 
rest by writing an introduction for the book, 
in which he endorses every word of it. 
Surely Selous’ endorsement will be suffi- 
cient. The railway-carriage incident that 
Mr. Altsheler regards as impossible, is set 
down in detail by Colonel Patterson as a 
most painfully actual occurrence, and it is 
no more astounding than some of the things 
that occurred under Colonel Patterson’s own 
eyes. 


Those who have studied the character of 
the lion have long known of the boldness 
and persistence displayed by confirmed man- 
eaters when free from the chastening fear of 
firearms. At Tsavo, two man-eaters made a 
record for boldness, ferocity and destruct- 
iveness the like of which is quite without 
a parallel in lion lore. While Colonel Pat- 
terson was nightly wearing himself out in 
his efforts to kill the cunning brutes and 
save the lives of his helpless workmen, the 
two lions actually killed, carried off and 
devoured twenty-eight men before he finally 
laid them low. 

It is quite impossible to convey here an 
adequate impression of the terror and de- 
struction that man-eating lions wrought at 
several points on the Uganda railway when 
it was under construction. It even attracted 
governmental attention in the British par- 
liament, and has many times been written 
of in American newspapers. At last Colonel 
Patterson has given us all the facts in book 
form, and the story is of overpowering in- 
terest. It is avaluable contribution to big 
game literature, and its price is not prohibi- 
tive. W. T. HORNADAY. 

New York. 


The Elk—His Natural Habits Discussed 


Editor Outdoor Life: In the June num- 
ber of Outdoor Life I notice a criticism by 
Brent Altsheler of an article by Fred S. 
Merrill, which appeared in the March num- 
ber of your magazine, under the title, “The 
American Elk.” Evidently Mr. Altsheler 
did not read the article very carefully be- 





fore making his criticism, else he could not 
have gotten so far off the track. He says 
Mr. Merrill stated that nature endowed the 
male elk with his formidable antlers as a 
weapon with which to protect the females 
and their young. If Mr. Altsheler will read 
the article again he wil] find that Mr. Mer- 
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rill stated quite the contrary, and was speak- 
ing of the shedding of the bull elk’s antlers 
when he said: “Nature’s purpose here is 
the protection of the mothers during the 
breeding season and the young during their 
age of helplessness.” Mr. Altsheler goes 
on to say that at the time the calves are 
born the bull is baldheaded. He is consid- 
erably off again there. The bull elk usu- 
ally sheds his horns in the early part of 
March, although I have known them to shed 
in February, and my observation has been 
that most of the calves are born in June. 

At the time the young appear the bulls are 
seldom if ever in the neighborhood, having 
gone, as Mr. Altsheler says, ‘far away” and 
higher up on the mountain ranges, but they 
have at this time a considerable growth of 
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to use them in a cruel way on the calf if it 
should happen that he was in the neighbor- 
hood when the latter was very young and 
helpless. 

Evidently Mr. Altsheler overlooked the 
one really absurd assertion made by Mr. 
Merrill, viz., “The so-called elks’ ‘teeth,’ how- 
ever, are not teeth at all, but tusks, sus- 
pended from the palate, by means of which 
the elk whistles.” The rutting call of the 
male elk referred to as “whistling” is not a 
whistle at all, but is the animal’s voice, 
and is produced in exactly the same way as 
the bellow of a domestic cow. 

Mr. Altsheler’s attack on W. G. Fitz- 
Gerald and Frank G. Carpenter in the Oc- 
tober Outdoor Life is also somewhat amus- 


new horns, which, however, are very tender ing. OLD JACKSON HOLER. 
and sensitive and the bull would be unable Washington. 
The Bugling Season for Elk 


One of our subscribers recently asked 
us for information as to about the time of 
year bull elk begin and cease bugling. Feel- 
ing that an old elk hunter would be able to 
give a more definite answer to this query, 
we submitted it to Mr. Ned Frost of Cody, 
Wyo., with the following result: 

I have never heard bull elk bugling in 
the mountains much before the first of Sep- 
tember. But our tame ones running lopse 
around the ranch used to commence as early 
as August 20th. From September 10th to 
25th seems to be the height of the bugling 
season, after which it gradually slacks off 
until by October 15th it is seldom heard, un- 


less where there are big bands that are not 
being disturbed by hunters. 

On November 8th, this season, I saw a 
bunch of bulls by themselves, while not two 
miles away was a large number of cows 
without a bull in the bunch, which shows 
they are entirely through the rutting sea- 
son by that time. 

I once heard a bull bugle three times, one 
evening in late July, but that was in Yellow- 
stone Park, near where there were several 
thousand others ranging. It must have been 
some freak of nature that started him off so 
early. 


Colorado’s Farcial Deer Law 


Editor Outdoor Life: If you have room in 
your valuable magazine, I want to say a few 
words concerning the game situation in our 
state. And what I say is not from hearsay, 
but from my own personal observation: I 
left my home with my wife September 14th, 
determined to be in the slaughter and learn 
the true condition as nearly as possible, 
which I am sure we did. We were gone one 
month, spending most of the time riding in 
the mountains of the western slope north of 
the White River; part of the time near 
Sleepy Cat Mountain, Sand Peak and Pagoda. 





I did not find nearly as many deer as I 
found in the same country two years ago, 
in fact, I noticed a great decrease, and a 
great many hunters called my attention to 
the fact that the deer were fast disappearing, 
I rode horseback most of the time for twelve 
days before the deer season opened and 
found plenty of evidence of violation where 
deer were killed, their feet and legs cut off, 
and balance of the animal carried away; 
and to say that the deer were slaughtered 
during the open season would be putting it 
too mildly. 
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Under the present law allowing the does 
and fawns to be killed, men take members 
of their families to the bills provided with 
their hunting licenses and shoot down a 
fawn for each. Imagine two men on horse- 
back armed with guns and knives after one 
little fawn. The fake idea that there were 
too many does and fawns and not enough 
bucks is ridiculous, and unless the law is 
changed immediately, one of Colorado’s 
greatest resources will be gone forever. 

Some people are advocating a close sea- 
son for a number of years. This would be 
almost as bad as the present law. The fact 
that the law said the season was closed 
would not close it. You can’t close a sea- 
son on the man who can go out near his 
home and kill a deer. Again the legislature 
will not appropriate sufficient funds to pay 
game wardens, and the main revenue would 
be cut off by reason of licenses and the re- 
sult would be that our game would pass into 
the hands of a few. 

Another thing I noticed was a great de- 
crease in the number of grouse. They are 
not nearly as plentiful as they were two 
years ago. The season opens much too early. 
The law says the grouse season opens August 
20th and ends October ist. October Ist is 
the first day of the open season on deer. 
This is ridiculous. Why not give men from 
the Eastern slope a chance to get a few 
grouse when we spend our money going 
after deer. I will tell you how it works. 
August 20th the grouse are about as large as 
quails, and should not be disturbed. The 
law breaker, and there are plenty of them, 
opens the deer season, at the opening of the 
grouse season, and closes the grouse season 
when the snow gets too deep for him to 
hunt. 
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If any man thinks I am not speaking the 
truth, let him stand up. More can be truth- 
fully said. 


We should have, and must have if we pro- 
tect the game, not more than ten days open 
season on one deer with horns, commencing 
September 20th, and ending September 30th 
same year, and by all means open and close 
the grouse season on the same days. Do 
not give a chance to kill deer out of season, 
to men who are pretending to hunt grouse. 

I found two men sitting on a deer trail 
watching for deer, and when questioned con- 
cerning it they claimed to be hunting grouse. 
One of them was armed with a .45 caliber 
Sharp’s rifle, and the other with a Winches- 
ter—great guns for grouse. 


There is too much milk and water in our 
game laws. We should have a law providing 
a minimum fine of not less than fifty dollars, 
together with not less than thirty days in 
jail, and if the fine is not promply paid, 
it should be paid in jail at $1.00 per day; 
and no county officer or justice of the peace 
should be permitted to interfere. Half of the 
fine paid should go to the officer making 
the arrest and instituting the prosecution. 
The other half should go to the county to 
pay for feeding the prisoner while fn jail; 
and this law should be rigidly anforced. The 
state should have the right to appeal in 2 
criminal action. 


As Outdoor Life has always stood for 
good game protection I trust it will advocate 
a law that will protect the game, and I hope 
all of our newspapers will take the matter 
up and insist that a law will be passed that 
will preserve one of Colorado’s greatest re- 
sources that is fast passing into history. 


Colorado. J. M. WOODARD. 


Trophies Desired for the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 


Editor Outdoor Life: The state commis- 
sion is going to make an exhibit of live 
game during our forthcoming exppsition in 
Seattle. They want specimens. Can they not 
get help through your valuable magazine? 
A great many people own specimens who, no 
doubt, would be glad to help us out. We 
want specimens of all western game. I 
would appreciate it if you could see your way 


clear to take this matter up with your read- 
ers, which consist of all sportsmen in the 
United States, and see what you can do to- 
ward helping us out. 
Seattle, Wash. A. W. LEWIS, 
Director of Concessions. 





There could be no more laudable or 
praiseworthy act consummated by sports- 
men than the loaning of their trophies to 

















the Seattle Fair. In taking the matter up 
with Captain Lewis, they will find him an 
obliging gentleman—a sportsman who has 
killed big game in Africa and this country, 
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and, by the way, a survivor of the Boer war 
—and one who is in direct sympathy with 
the cause of true sportsmanship in its every 
phase. 


The Sound Made by Deer in Battle 


Editor Outdoor Life: In reply to Mr. Sam 
Stevens, in October number of Outdoor Life, 
asking if “buck deer bellow or roar when 
fighting,” I will give my experience. In the 
early days, my hunting grounds were in the 
sand hills on the headwarters of the Middle 
Loup River, northern Nebraska. On the top 
of nearly every sand hill is a “blowout,’ 
made by the ceaseless winds blowing the fine 
sand away, forming saucer-shaped holes; 
around the sides of these, under the rim, 
were additional holes (or cave-ins), making 
ideal retreats for deer to lie up during mid- 
cay, in that comparatively treeless and 
brushless country. On one occasion, while 
hunting the “blow-puts,” I was accompanied 
by my partner, an experienced frontiersman. 
We heard a peculiar noise coming from the 
top of a sand hill some 300 yards away. To 
me it sounded more like a smothered roar or 
moan than anything else I can think of, and 
never having heard anything like it before, 
I naturally turned an inquisitive look to my 
experienced companion for an explanation, 
when he merely put up his index finger and 
said, ‘“We’ll get ’em both.” As I reflect now, 
from his remark, he knew at once what was 


the cause of this noise. Leaving our horses 
at the base of the hill, we proceeded single 
file up in the direction whence the noise 
came; peeping over, we saw standing in the 
center of the blow-out two large black-tail 
buck deer, about evenly matched, spotted 
with bloody foam, mouths red with blood, 
eyes dilated, with heads lowered, fighting a 
deadly combat. While we stood watching 
them, they both occasionally emitted a moan- 
ing noise and also a sound like that from 
an animal in a death struggle—a gurgling 
in the throat, as if caused by sucking in 
wind through a bloody mouth and throat. 
Whether this noise was made naturally or 
otherwise I could not say. It was the first 
fight of the kind I had even seen. Although 
I have since hunted deer for over twenty 
years in the Rocky Mountains, I have never 
seen a fight between buck deer since, and I 
give my impressions as I heard them this 
one time. Judging by the way the ground 
was torn up, their exhausted condition, and 
the absence of does, the fight must have been 
on since very early morn. 
Colorado. J. H. BRANDEBURY. 


Alaska Silvertips 


Editor Outdoor Life: I have just finished 
reading your magazine for October, while on 
my annual return trip from Alaska. I was 
very much interested in the truthful descrip- 
tion of the Alaska silvertip grizzly bears 
given by Mr. L. L. Bales. I concur in his 
statement, as all brown bears I have killed 
fm Alaska have been brown silvertips. I do 


not say that the brown species does not ex- 
ist there, but all I have seen were grizzlies. 
I have not killed so many bears as those who 
hunt them, but while prospecting have killed 
only those that happened my way when I 
wanted bear, and have killed but one each 
year during the last ten years. 
California. A. M. POWELL. 


Game Notes 


In Olalla Cafion, twenty-seven miles west 
of Roseburg, Ore., the latter part of Septem- 
ber, George Buxton was killed in a battle 
with a large buck deer, which he had 
wounded. The deer had been shot. Bux- 


ton’s body was found horribly gored by the 
animal’s horns. A knife lying near them in- 
dicated that Buxton felled the deer and, sup- 
posing it dead, started to cut its throat, when 
it attacked him. Many deer and elk are 
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struck on the horns or a glancing shot on 
the skull, which temporarily paralyzes them, 
and when the knife is used they come to. 
Therefore hunters should always be abso- 
lutely sure their game is dead, or at least 
dying, before approaching too close. 


Following the intentions of an act passed 
by the 1901 legislature of Nevada provid- 
ing that the game laws of that state be 
read at certain periods to the school chil- 
dren, Attorney General R. C. Stoddard has 
addressed a letter to the superintendent of 
public instruction of Nevada admonishing 
him that the full letter of the law must in 
all cases be carried out. As the reading of 
these laws, or a plain version of them, takes 
up but a little time every month or so, and 
is of inestimable value in educating the boy 
or girl on the importance of preserving the 
game, such a law should be on the statute 
books of every state in the Union. 
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Denver's old-time gunsmith, Paul Steuck, 
in company with Herman Rauchfus and Jack 
Engle, took a goose hunt near Sedgwick, 
Colo., during the latter part of November, 
bringing home with them thirty-eight of the 
feathered beauties. They camped on the isl- 
ands of the Platte while hunting and were 
gone from Denver nine days. 





The state of Vermont has a statute on its 
books providing that, whenever, during an 
open season for the hunting of any kind of 
game it shall appear to the governor that 
by reason of drouth the use of firearms in 
the forests is liable to cause forest fires, 
he may, by proclamation, suspend the open 
season and make it a close season for such 
time as he may designate. Vermont’s gov- 
ernor took advantage of this provision dur- 
ing the past fall and called off the open 
hunting season on account of the drouth ex- 
isting in the state at that time. 


Horns on Female Antelope 


Editor Outdoor Life: On page 560 of the 
November issue of Outdoor Life the editor, 
in his comment on the prong-horn antelope, 
states that female antelope do not have 
horns. He is certainly in error regarding 
this as they do have horns, perhaps not 
every one of them but at least the majority 
do. I enclose three pictures so you may see 
for yourself. The two antelope hanging to the 
right of pictures 1 and 2 are does and 
each had horns as you can see. The other 
picture is of a doe head belonging to a 
friend of mine here, and can be seen, with 
many others here (Billings,, Mont.), at any 
time. This is not a question that can not 
be settled easily, as at any time anyone 
wishes to be convinced we can accommodate 
them, not only by showing them moun'ed 
heads, but living antelope on the range. We 
look upon articles in our sportsman’s maga- 
zines as authority, but certainly at times 
they are wrong and people go on believing 
them to be correct when they have no means 
of proving them otherwise. I was greatly 
surprised to read such a statement in our 
good Outdoor Life. 


Montana. C. M. RAY. 





Two of the photographs sent us by Mr. 


Ray are too dim for good reproduction, but 
we show on another page a cut of one of the 
photographs—a female antelope with horns. 
We are perfectly familiar with the fact that 
occasionally female antelope have horns. We 
have seen dozens of them. We also realize 
that female deer occasionally have horns, 
and also elk, but in much rarer cases than an- 
tclope; yet if a man should ask you if female 
deer had horns, you would, speaking in a 
general sense, say, “No.” It is the same 
with antelope. Even when female antelope 
do have horns, they rarely exceed three or 
four inches in length, which could hardly 
be called a regular antelope horn. 
We have hunted antelope a great deal 


ourselves, and are pretty familiar with 
their habits. We do not believe we 
misstated the facts when we stated 


that female antelope do not have horns. 
The female antelope have horns more 
regularly than deer, but they are so rare 
(probably not one in fifty), that when 
they do have them it can almost be called a 
freak of nature. When Mr. Ray says that 
the majority of female antelope have horns, 
he shows a lack of familiarity with these 
animals, possessed by sportsmen who have 
continuously hunted and been with them 
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year in and year out. 
{fvund practically at the door of the Denver 


Antelope are to be 


sportsmen. We have left Denver in the 





A female antelope with horns. 


morning at seven in a buggy and killed our 
buck antelope at two o’clock p. m.; we have 
been among them much during pur resi- 
dence of twenty-five years in Colorado— 


OF 
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have admired their white and tawny colors 
as they reposed unconcernedly within fifty 
yards of moving trains (although we were 
not at the time in the trains), and have spent 
days among them with no more deadly gun 
than a camera. They are the most interest- 
ing game animal extant, and while we have 
them even now in fairly plenteous numbers 
in Colorado (the writer saw three bunches of 
forty-five the latter part of November twen- 
ty-five miles east of Denver while coursing 
coyotes), yet we realize that they will be the 
first of our big game animals to disappear; 
and, when they leave their natural habitat 
they are gone forever for they do not breed 
in capitivity.—Editor. 








PURITY ESSENTIAL. 


In no other form of food is Purity so abso- 
lutely essential as in milk products Rich- 
ness is also necessary, as without rich- 
ness milk is of little value as a food Pu- 
rity and richness are the embodiment of Bor- 
den’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk As a 
food for infants or for general houschold 
purposes it has no equal. 


Some New Books 


HEALTH AND HAPPINESS. By Rt. Rev. 
Samuel Fallows, D.D., LL.D.; 12mo.; $1.50 
net. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


When one-half the public is declaring its be- 
lief in apparently miraculous healing by one 
form and another of treatment, and the other 
half refuses to accept the testrmony even of 
the patients themselves, seekers after the truth 
will take hope and comfort in this book, which 
discusses the whole subject from a new and 
sane standpoint, and is addressed to the de- 
mands of every man and woman of common 
sense. Bishop Fallows is well known in con- 
nection with the establishment of a movement 
now being carried on at St. Paul's Church, Chi- 
cago, where wonderful results have already 
been accomplished through prayer and faith on 
a basis of practice largely original with him- 
self. 


THE RIVERMAN. By Stewart Edward White. 
$1.50; illustrated. The McClure Co., New 
York. 


The Riverman is a man’s book, full of the 
smell of the river and the woods. A sturdy six- 
foot Westerner, by his colossal strength and 
will, overcomes insurmountable difficulties that 
present themselves, taming both the river and 
the whirling jam of logs. For those who love 
the open and feats of strength and are inter- 
ested in the details of the logging business. 
it is surely a book to read. There is the thread 


of a love story introduced which adds a ten- 
der touch and excites interest for the strong 
situation brought out. Mr. White's familiarity 
with all things out-of-doors is _ brilliantly 
shown by this book, which wil be thoroughly 
appreciated by lovers of the great outdoors. It 
is illustrated by a dozen or so of clever wash 
drawings. 


THE TENT DWELLERS. By Albert Bigelow 
Paine. $1.50; illustrated. Outing Pub. Co., 
Deposit, N. Y. 


This is the kind of an outdoor book seldom 
met with. Not in seasons has a book appeared 
that contains so much of good humor, spice, 
and philosophy. On account of its treatment 
it will be of as much interest to the man or 
woman who has never experienced camping 
out, as it will to the old-timer at the sport. 
Mr. Paine has done nothing better than this 
charming bit of fiction—founded on fact. 


CAMP-FIRES ON DESERT AND LAVA. By 
Wm. T. Hornaday. Illustrated; $3.00 net; 
366 pages. Chas. Scribnerss Sons, New 
York. 


This book is beautifully and lavishly illus- 
trated in both colors and in black and white 
from photographs. By his completion of both 
this work and his “Camp Fires in the Cana- 
dian Rockies,”’ Mr. Hornaday nas taken a 
place among the naturalist-authors of the 
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world as one of the very greatest. His vast 
experience afield piaces a high price upon any- 
thing which he writes in this line, and his 
last work stands equal to anything he has ever 


written. The new book resemples ‘‘Camp- 
Fires in the Canadian Rockies’’ in size, type 
and general appearance. In it he tells the 
story of an expedition which he and a party 
of friends made from Tucson, Arizona, across 
the desert to the hitherto unknown regions 
surrounding Pinacate in Northwestern Mexico. 
As a narrative of unique experiences in the 


trackless desert of Southern Arizona and in the 
rugged and uncharted mountains of Northwest- 
ern Mexico, the book will to all lovers 
of the free out-of-door life Mr. Horna- 
day knows so well how to The mar- 
velous of animal plant life en- 
countered, the incidents of the trail and of 
camp life, the of the party in the 
pursujt of big game, including the Rocky Moun- 
tain bighorn 


appeal 
which 
describe. 
varieties and 


adventures 





all told with raciness of phrase 


and unconventional vigor—unite to make a book 
of rare quality. 
PEERLESS ALASKA. By Charles Hallock. 


Fully illustrated; $1.50. 
ing ¢ 835 


Broadway Publish- 
New York. 


‘o., Broadway, 


This 
his 


is Mr. 


75th 
tertaining 


Hallock’'s 
year. It timely very en- 
volume of pages, comprising a 
comprehensive outline of the physiography, eth- 
nology, natural history, railroads, 
government enterprises, experimental farms, 
and economic of Alaska and its 
development to date, and fur- 
nishes and trustworthy vade mecum 
for homesteaders, miners, mushers, 
commercial fishermen, sportsmen, missionaries 
and all persons interested in its settlement and 
advancement. It contains an introductory send- 
off by Rev. Sheldon Jackson of the’ United 
States Bureau of Education, vouching for its 
accuracy and Mr. Hallock was the 
founder of Stream. 


latest work, 


in is a and 


250 


products, 


resources 
from 
useful 
intending 


cession 
a 


scope. 
Forest and 


THE WOLF HuNTERS. 
wood. Illustrated; 320 pages. 
Merrill C Indianapolis. 


By James Oliver Cur- 
The Bobbs- 


Oo, 


THE COURAGE OF CAPTAIN PLUM. 
Same author and 
pages. 

books will have a ready sale owing 

to the interest they hold for boys and the prac- 

tical traits of their author, who is one of the 
few writers 


By the 
320 


same publishers; 


These 


very who do not write entirely 
“from imagination,’ but who have seen and 
experienced largely that which they describe. 


As he 
of boys.”’ 


says, “Though a man, I live in the joy 
Before devoting himself mostly to 
the big forests and plains he wished to go to 
college. But he had no money. So for two 


years he trapped and hunted on the Bad and 


written 
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Shiawasse rivers in Michigan, and earned 
enough to take him to the University of Michi- 
gan. In one season he caught 1,100 muskrats 
and 40 mink. After his college years the big- 
ger things of life began to appeal to him and 
he went into newspaper work, first as a re- 
porter, then special writer; became assistant 
editor, and then editor, of the special feature 
section of the Detroit News-Tribune. During 
these years he did magazine work and finally 
met with such success that he took up literary 
work alone, and from that day on began his 
adventures in the almost unexplored wilder- 
of Northern Canada. For months at a 
time he buries himself in the vast, silent soli- 
tudes of the Hudson Bay country, accompa- 
nied only by his Indian guides; living on the 
meat he kills; studying wild peasts and birds; 
hunting and trapping, and then recurning to 
civilization to write his books for boys, and 
his novels. 


nesses 


A CANON VOYAGE. 
baugh. 
pages. 


By Frederick 8S. Dellen- 
Illustrated from photographs; 277 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
This work presents the narrative of an im- 
portant Government expedition of nearly forty 
years ago; an expedition which,. strangely 
enough, never before has been fully treated. 
In fact, in all these it nas never been 
written about by anyone besides the author, 
barring a few letters in 1871 from Clement Pow- 
ell, through his brother, to the Chicago Trib- 
une, and an extremely brief mention by Major 
Powell, its organizer and leader, in a pam- 
phlet entitled, ‘“‘Report of Explorations in 1873 
of the of the West and Its ‘Tribu- 
taries.’’ In the author's history, “The Romance 
of the Colorado River,"’ of which this book is 
practically Volume Two, the author gave a syn- 
opsis, and in several other places wrote in con- 
densed form concerning it; but the present 
work for the first time gives the full story. 
The several maps, the many clear cuts, the 
clever text including lucid descriptions, all com- 
bine to make the work almost invaluable to 
those who would keep up in the history of 
that interesting country. 


years 


Colorado 





We have received the announcement 
of the wedding on December 7th of Mr. 
Cc. P. Hubbard of Atlantic, Iowa, to 
Miss Anna M. Walker of Markesan, 
Wisconsin. The lady is a friend of 
boyhood days and therefore the match 
is a result of a life-long attachment. 
They expect to spend the winter on the 
Pacific Coast. Mr. Hubbard is a well- 
known sportsman, insurance man and 
dog breeder, to whose interest, more 
than any other, we owe the advance- 
ment of the Airedale terrier breed of 
aogs in America. 





























OUR CURIOSITY PAGE 





Photographs (accom 


nied by brief description) of natural or other curiosities suitable ior publication in this magazine 


are solicited. They will be paid for in accordance with their merit if published. 





DEATH IN A BARB-WIRE FENCE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed find a photo 
of a buck deer which got caught in a barb- 
wire fence while jumping over it, which may 


be of interest to some of your readers. 
The photo was 


taken on top of Trinker 








One of the many ways that deer may 
perish. 


Mountain, El Paso County, Colorado, August 26, 
1908. One of the hind legs had fallen off when 
discovered, but I tied it up with a cord to 
make the photo. 

Would judge that it had been on the fence 


THE FITTEST IN THiS 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclosing you a 
photo taken of two fish whicn were taken from 
Bantam Lake, Connecticut, alive, in the condi- 
tion shown. We were coming down the lake 
‘in a launch, with boat alongside, when we 








——. 


two months. When found, 
picked the bones clean. E. E. 
Colorado. 


the magpies had 
McCONNELL. 





ANOTHER FREAK DEER HEAD. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed you will 
please find photograph of a deer head mounted 





by me. I send you this photo so that some 
ot your readers may tell me what causes this 
extraordinary growth of horns. The deer was 





killed about September 10th and the velvet was 

firm and solid on the horns and dried in good 

shape. He was evidently ten or twelve years 

old, and weighed 200 lbs. L. L. FLAGG 
Calif. 


CASE DID NOT SURVIVE. 


Ibs. Length of perch, 8 1-2 in.; circumference, 
5 3-16 in.; weight, 3 3-4 Ibs. 

It certainly was a case of biting off more 
than it could chew, as the perch could go no 
farther and the pickerel’s mouth was stretched 








A pickerel attempts to swallow a perch, 


saw what -was at first thought to be bait dis- 
turbing the surface, but on coming nearer it 
proved to be the fish struggling. One of the 
party took a landing net as we were passing, 
and took them in. 

The fish as captured weigned 6 Ibs.; length, 
16 1-8 in.; length of pickerel, 10 3-8 in.; circum- 
ference in largest part, 4 1-4 in.; weight, 2 1-4 


so far that it could not let go had it 
sired, 

Bantam Lake is a beautiful body of water, 
the largest in the state, situated near the 
towns of Litchfield and Morrts; three miles 
long and one wide, and is noted for its bass and 
pickerel fishing. “NUTMEG.” 

Conn, 


so de- 








Nowhere in America are automobiles blessed 
with more favorable all-round conditions for 
their sport than in Colorado. Sunny skies, sand- 
papered roads and scenic mountain fastnesses 





E, Linn Mathewson. 


all conduce to make the Centennial State the 
peer of ali her sisters in this respect. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that in Denver we have some 
of the most famous drivers and speed mer- 
chants on earth, just as during the cycling 
craze we possessed world-beaters in that sport. 
Our expert drivers are usually found among the 
business class of men, too, and as a rule if 
they are successful drivers they are successful 
in their business. While there is a certain 
amount of dare-devilishness necessary to a good 
driver, at the same time there ts nothing on 
earth that requires a cooler nhead or a more 
careful caution than auto dariving when it is 
necessary to use headwork in a close scrim- 
mage. We believe the palm in this kind of 
work can be given to E. Linn Mathewson, the 
successful proprietor of the Mathewson Auto- 
mobile Company of Denver. He is a young 
man of scarcely 30 as yet, but he has not only 
won some great races, but he has made very 
fast record-breaking rides over Western roads. 

He came west 


eleven 


years ugo and has 


A Daring Western Driver 





been identified with the bicycle and automobile 
game ever since. He incorporated the Math- 
ewson Automobile Company in 1904, selling 
Reos and Queens the first year. Now he has 
the Oldsmobile, Thomas, and Columbus Elec- 
tric. He has a fine garage building especially 
constructed for him, and sells about a half- 
million dollars’ worth of cars a year. 

Mr. Mathewson lowered the world’s record 
for 50 miles at Overland Park, Denver, on June 
1, 1907, making the distance in 55:43 2-5. His 
Golorado Springs to. Denver record of 2 hours 
and 4 minutes, made over two years ago, has 
never been equaled. This time was official, 
and was from start to finisn, 75 miles, over 
which a 1,200-foot divide was climbed. He had 
the honor of taking the Thomas New York-to- 
Paris racing car (which won that great race 
by 26 days) from Denver to Ogden, and made 
the biggest gain over this route of any other 
driver in any relay in the entire contest—this, 
too, over the crack high-priced machines of the 
Old World. In this race he was panqueted and 
toasted at nearly every stop where there were 
inhabitants. At one place the roads were so 
miserable that he could only make a mile in 
a half-day. He made the distance of 612 miles 
in five days. The car coming through second 
consumed seventeen days for the same dis- 
tance. 

The last driving which Mr. ‘Mathewson did 
was on Decoration Day, 1908, when with 
the well-known Thomas, and in the pres- 
ence of 30,000 people, he won the big Denver 
road race, making the 320 miles in 8 hours, 25 
minutes and 39 seconds—a fitting climax to 
what he says is the end of his racing career. 
Against a field of seven competitors he was 
the only one to complete the distance, finish- 
ing without’a mishap of any kind to the car, 
machinery or other parts, except a burst tire, 
which required 6 3-4 minutes to replace. 





FOR STATE GAME WARDEN, 


Outdoor Life is pleased to lend its en- 
dorsement to Mr. W. C. Duncan of 
Creede, Colo., for state game warden. 
Mr. Duncan is a born sportsman, under- 
stands the habits of game and fish of 
all kinds as well as any man in Colo- 
rado, and if he receives the appoint- 
ment we are certain the duties of the 
office will be properly cared for. The 
sportsmen of the various states should 
insist that none but active sportsmen 
be appointed to this important position. 














TWO GUNS IN ONE. 


The owner of a Winchester take-down re- 
peating shotgun may have two guns for a lit- 
tle over the cost of one by using interchange- 
able barrels. For instance, if his gun is fitted 
with a 30” or 32” full-choke barrel for trap, 
duck or chicken shooting, he may also have an 


= r 


ee 


interchangeable 26” or 28” cylinder-bore barrel 
for shooting quail, partridge, woodcock, etc. 
In this*way, by using the same stock and ac- 
tion, he’ practically has two guns for not much 
more than the price of one. 

As a close, hard and effective shooter, the 
Winchester repeating shotgun nas no superior. 


GUARANTEED 


Probably no other concern in the manufac- 
ture of knit goods shows the same progres- 
sive spirit so apparent in the methods of the 
Blauvelt Knitting Co. of Newark, N. J. For 


. 


example, it is the first company in the manu- 
facture of knit goods to put out a trade- 
marked article. The common method among 
sweater manufacturers is to place the deal- 


The records of such leading trap shots as C. G. 
Spencer, J. Mowell Hawkins. L. R. Barkley, 
John R. Taylor, etc., who use Winchester shot- 
guns exclusively, is evidence of 
have a tremendous sale, there being at 
present time over 450,000 in use, and 


this. They 
the 


their pop- 


nnn er 


ularity is increasing by leaps and bounds This 
is due to. the perfect satisfaction they give. 
Then, too, the cost for a really first-class gun 
is extremely low, it being only for the 
single gun and $42.00 for the gun with two bar- 
rels, less the dealer's regular discount, 
brings the cost down considerably 


27.00 


which 
lower. 


KNIT GOODS. 


er’s name on the goods and the buyer has no 
way of knowing who made the garment or if 
he ever twice gets an article th. 
manufacturer. Henceforth, however, if 
want a Blauvelt garment—and you should, 
for there are none better made—look in the 
collar for the trade-mark, which says “Made 
by Blauvelt, Newark, N. J.”” Another 
is the guarantee attached to each 
asking the purchaser to return 
fect article to the dealer who 
new one without expense. 

In the actual manufacturing 
the Blauvelt Co, also outdistances competi- 
tors. This refers not only to the great vari- 
ety of styles, but to certain distinctive fea- 
tures. A recent innovation, for instance, is 
the making of a tight-fitting back. The gar- 
ment fits snugly in the small of the back, thus 
giving somewhat the effect of tightening the 
strap on a waistcoat. This feature makes the 
coat much warmer and was first introduced 
at the request of a physician who complained 
that the ordinary sweater would not keep his 
back warm when driving in blustery weather 


by same 


you 


feature 
garment 
any imper- 
can secure a 


processes 


1909 CALENDARS AND HANGERS. 


The 1909 Bristol calendar, from the Horton 
Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., makers of the well- 
known Bristol fishing rods, is a genuine sur- 
prise this year. It is a lithographed repro- 


duction in colors of a painting by Oliver 
Kemp showing a young couple out bass fish- 
ing on a lake. They are in an Indian birch 
bark canoe, and the maiden has just hooked 








a fighting bass. which is shown in a striking 


attitude of jumping of the water. The 
young man is paddling with all the strength 
he possesses to keep up with the fish, while 


out 


his young lady friend is u.andling the reel 
with all the dexterity of a finished angler. 


The picture is worthy of a gold frame and a 
position on the best of den walls. The above 
which 


postage—15 


company only have a limited supply, 


cost of 


this 


they send for about the 


cents—to those mentioning notice. 


The 1909 calendar of what is entitled the ‘“Two 
Best Smokeless Powders on Earth,’’ 
H. Lau & Co., 
York City, has 
will be appreciated and welcomed by all sports- 


issued by J. 
Agents, P. O. Box 580, New 


a very suggestive subject which 


men, namely, “How Would You Like to be in 
the Blind?’ Twelve cents will bring it to you 
until the supply is exhausted, if you mention 
this notice. 

The most attractive hanger that has yet 
reached our desk for the new yvear is that of 
the Winchester company. It is 25x33 inches in 


size and lithographed in all The scene 


colors 
portrays a darkey and his boy apparently out 
‘coon hunting with their old fice dog. The ani- 
mal had taken of hollow log 


lying on the ground, and the prcture shows the 


refuge in a plece 
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boy at one end of the log poking the‘ ’coon” 
out, which emerges at the otner end in the 
shape of a skunk, which causes consternation 
with the futher and dog, sending them “scairt”’ 


_and trembling to their heels. “We do not know 


under what terms this hanger is sent out, but 
we would advise our readers to write for it to 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Ha- 
this notice. 


ven, Conn., mentioning 





Herewith is presented a reproduction of the 
ealendar issued for the year 1909 by the Peters 
Cartridge Co. It is predicted that this picture 
will leap into instant favor with lovers of the 


gun and field shooting, and with all who are 
fond of one of man’s best friends—the dog. 
The artist, Mr. G. Muss-Arnolt, is not only 


one of the leading artists of America, but is 











a recognized authority on the subject of dogs. 
That his conception of the most approved point- 
er type is correct, and that the picture as a 
whole is one of exceptional beauty, will un- 
questionably be the general verdict. He de- 

















picts a mother dog making a perfect stand, 
and, grouped about her, four of her puppies 
getting their first experience in the fieid. A 
copy will be sent for ten cents in 
cover cost of mailing. Address the Peters 
Cartridge Co., Advertising Department, Cincin- 


coin to 


nati, Ohio. 

Funston Bros. & Co., the big furriers of 
237 Elm St., St. Louis, Mo.. have issued a 
hanger showing views in their different de- 


partments, on the front of which is pictured 
in colors a true reproduction of one of the 
trappers of old. He is on horseback, making 
for the timber, followed closely by his pack- 
horse loaded with furs, while in the rear ap- 
pears a band of Indians in hot pursuit. There 
are 12 pages to the work, 
giving some valuable tables of prices, it con- 
tains a valuable article on ‘“‘How to Prepare 
Furs for Market.’’ No trapper should be with- 
out this beautiful bit of work, which is sent 
gratis to any bona fide reader of Outdoor Life. 


and, aside from 


* We have received an advance copy of the 1909 

calendar of the Harrington & Richardson Arms 
Co., of Worcester, Mass. It is beautifully lith- 
ographed in colors and shows an aged hunter 
seated with his old gun on his knee, while at 
his side sits his grandson (presumably) intently 
listening to the story of the old man’s hunting 
experiences. The very necessary setter dog re- 
clines near by on the floor and helps to set off 
a picture realistic and effective. While the 
supply lasts the above company will send gratis 
a copy of this calendar to tne readers of Out- 
door Life on receipt of a postal request, if they 
mention this notice. 


The calendar for 1909 issued by the E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours Powder Co., has for its sub- 
ject another one of Edmund H. Osthaus’ fam- 
ous portraits of National Field Trial Champi- 
onship winners. The calendar for 1908 was 


featured by a portrait or Joe Cumming, 
a setter dog who proved his title to 
championship honors by his win of first 


place in the National Trials of 1899. For 
1999 the du Pont company has _§ selected 
the portrait of Geneva, a setter who won 
her title in 1908. The coloring of the cal- 


endar is soft and pleasing, and the poise of 
Geneva as she points the bevy that is in the 
brush ahead of her is all that could be de- 
sired. Thousands of sportsmen nave seen their 
own dogs making just such a point as Geneva 
is shown to be making, and for that reason 
the 1909 calendar of the du Pont company can- 
not fail to be fully as popular as its prede- 
cessor of 1908. Twelve cents in stamps, to cover 
cost of calendar and mailing, sent to the above 
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named company, will secure a copy, until the 


supply is exhausted, for all who mention this 
notice. All requests should be addressed: Ad- 
vertising Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. When you get 


your calendar it would be well to “look under 
the pad’ and see what other good 
the way of sporting pictures the du Pont com- 
pany has to offer at a merely 


things in 


cost 


nominal 





SUCCESS OF 3-IN-1 OIL. 


Manufacturers and jobbers all over the coun- 
try are beginning to receive the benefit of de- 
ferred or held up orders; also many are 
ing up new avenues of trade. 
3-in-1 the last few months has increased won- 
derfully. 
earload of 3-in-1 to San Francrsco to take 


open- 
The demand for 


Just recently they shipped an entire 


care 


of the immediate Pacific Coast requirements 
All of this increasing consumption has made 
it necessary for the Three-in-One Oil Co. to 


add a generous addition to their present well- 
equipped and modern factory at Rahway, N. J. 
This new addition is just nearing 
and when finished will give the Three-in-One 
Oil Co. the finest oil factory tm the United 
States. The Three-in-One Oil Co. now have in 
successful operation the only two machines in 
the world that automatically paste 
square bottles. They are now having built for 


completion 


labels on 


them a new machine which will be almost rev- 
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JAWS OF A POLAR BEAR. . 


The accompanying cut shows the jaws from 
a particularly fine specimen of polar bear, 
Berg of Seattle, Wash. 


owned by Mr. C. C. 











































Some of the measurements 
Length of longest upper tooth, 2% in.; length 
of longest lower tooth, 2 in; width across up- 
per jaw, 4% in. 


are as follows: 


olutionary in 
their bottles, 


character in that it will label 
wrap the same with a booklet, 
place in a carton and seal the carton. 





PHEASANTS IN COLORADO. 


Mr. W. F. Kendrick, of the Kendrick Pheas- 
antries, Denver, has received the following let- 
ter from the Governor of Colorado regarding 
the philanthropic work which has been done 
by Mr. Kendrick with regard to liberating these 
birds in our state: 

My Dear Mr. Kendrick:—I write to express 
my hearty appreciation of the work you have 
been doing in introducing and liberating pheas- 
ants throughout the state of Colorado. Your 
zeal for the common good has attracted the at- 
tention of our own people and of very many 
people beyond the borders of Colorado. «he 
value of the pheasants which you have liber- 
ated would aggregate more than $25,000, but 
one cannot possibly estimate the pleasure you 
have given to thousands of people who have 
seen your beautiful birds at the City Park in 
Denver and at the various fish hatcheries 
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throughout the state where they have been 
bred and out in the open country where they 
have been living since they were liberated by 
you. One of the most attractive shows in 
Denver is your pheasant preserve at the City 
Park. People from other states are pleasantly 
surprised when they learn that that attraction 
is provided by a private citizen who desires to 
make other people happy. I hope your exam- 
ple will become contagious and that many other 
men may be filled with zeal for the common 
good. Very sincerely, 
HENRY A. BUCHTEL, 

Governor of Colorado. 





NOTES. 


At Council Bluffs, Ia., Tournament, Nov. 
16-17, Capt. A. H. Hardy, shooting Peters fac- 
tory-loaded shells, won third general average, 


breaking 388 out of 400, with a run of 139 
straight. 
W. C. Richard of Cody, Wyo., recently killed 


a fine elk with six points, at a range of 700 
yards. This remarkably long shot was made 
with a gun which has remarkable accuracy— 
the Remington .35 autoloading rifle. 


E. Linn Mathewson, proprietor of the Math- 
ewson Automobile Co. of Denver, reports re- 
ceipt of the largest shipment of Columbus Elec- 
trics ever sent from the Columbus factory at 
one time—twelve high-priced machines, valued 
at $25,000. 

The M. H. Redick Hide & Fur Co. of Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., pay the highest price for all 
kinds of raw furs. They are the oldest simi- 
lar house in North Dakota, and issue circulars 
telling how to handle and ship furs, which they 
will send to any address free. Mention this no- 
tice in writing. 


S. N. Leek of Jackson, Wyo., writes: ‘“*That 
little ‘ad.’ is bringing in requests for cards 
most every mail, and it is wonderful, the scope 
of territory your magazine covers, letters com- 
ing from nearly every state in the Union, from 
Canada and Mexico, and, very often, from 
some one of our battleships.” 


Fred Stone’s shoot at Denver developed high 
scores, although the duck season kept the at- 
tendance down to 22. High professional aver- 
ages were won by Mr. Plank and Mr. Bowman, 
tying with 93 1-2 per cent., with U. M. C. 
shells. Max Hensler, who as the boy wonder 
won the preliminary handicap at Kansas City 
years ago, pulled down the Ithaca Gun handi- 
cap; score, 90 per cent. 


The amateur honors at the Tournament of 
the Missouri and Kansas League of Trap Shoot- 
ers, Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 19-20, were all cap- 
tured by users of Peters shells. Mr. Wiiliam 
Beach was high amateur for the two days, 
scoring 369 out of 400, with Mr. Harvey Dixon 
close second, 367. These two gentlemen may be 
counted upon to land at the top or very near 
it in almost any tournament they attend, and 
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The Positioning Pins 
and Perforated Blade 


SAFETY razor should 
be safe. You can’t 
have safety if there 

is any way for the blade 
to slip. The blade must 


be absolutely secure. 

With a “ safety”’ razor you have a 
removable or interchangeable blade. 
You can slide it in position—the diff- 
culty is to keep it there ! 

Clamps and springs are uncertain. 
A spring weakens with use. There 
must be no variation—no vibration— 
nothing left to chance. 

You can’t be trusted always to see 
that you have placed the blade exactly 
in alignment. 

There must be something to pre- 
vent your placing it any other way— 
something to insure the blade being 
held in exact position with relation to 


New York, Times Bldg. 
Chicago, Stock Exchange Bldg. 


GILLETTE SALES Co. 
Kimball Building, Boston 
Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 


Gillette 


ING NO HONING 


the guard. 

The GILLETTE is the only safety 
razor that does not attempt to clamp 
the blade by one or more of its sides 
(a razor blade as hard and slippery as 
glass) and to hold it by the pressure, or 
Spring principle. 

A GILLETTE blade has three round 
perforations. When you drop it over 
the three positioning pins it can’t slip. 
It can’t get away. The blade is in 
perfect alignment. You can’t place it 
out of position if you try. 

How it is held there in a vice-like 
grip we shall explain another time. 

There is no razor like the GILLETTE 
—no handle, no blade like it. Any 
man can use it. It makes shaving 
easy no matter how tough the beard 
or tender the skin. No stropping, no 
honing. 

Standard set $5.00. 
where. 


On sale every- 


Canadian Office 
63 St. Alexander St. 
Montreal, Que. 


Saifet 
Razon 
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STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


“QR The Name is stamped on 
every loop — Be sure it’s there 


THE 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 








ar Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
, a Mailed on receipt of price. 
BS GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 








they give little credit to the excellent 
shooting qualities of Peters loads. 
At El Paso, 


Sportsme ns 


not a 
Tex.. during the Arizona State 
Association, U. M. C. shells were 
They, tied for the indi- 
were used by the major- 
team, made the high 
professionals in 
broke 469 out of 
Cobb with U. M. 
was able to wear 
the re- 
shells and his 


much in evidence. 

vidual championship, 
ity of the champion 
score over all amateurs 
the gun of J. G. Naquin, who 
500. Close behind was W. F. 
and Henry Myer 

away the McVeigh handicap medal as 
sult of his steel-lined U. M. C. 
own splendid skill. 


the 5th of November the W. H. Mullins 
Co., of Salem, Ohio, placed with the Ferro Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co., of Cleveland, their ini- 
tial order for 1909. This order was for 700 Ferro 
the contract price amounting to very 
nearly $100,000. The W. H. Mullins Co. say this 
is just a starter, and that before May Ist they 
will place another order as large, if not larger, 
for Ferro the largest single 
order that has ever been placed for marine mo- 
tors ranging up to 25 horsepower in the history 
of the motor-boat 


and 
and 


Cc. shells, 


On 


motors, 


motors. This is 


business. 
The Pierce Cycle Co., of 
now 


Buffalo, N. Y., are 
vibrationless motorcycle, 
simplicity 


manufacturing a 


combining power, speed, elegance, 


and economy. The Pierce Cycle Co., as manu- 
facturers of Pierce bicycles, established a rep- 
utation second to no concern in the country, 
and therefore their new motorcycle at the very 
outset has the full confidence of buyers. It 
sells for $3850 and is as perfect as it is possible 
to make such a machine. Western cyclists in- 
terested obtain catalog and full informa- 
tion from Tom Botterill, Agent, 1717-21 Califor- 
nia St., Denver. 


Mr. Charles 


can 


Daniel of Melbourne, Wash., 
manufacturer of the Daniels Concentric Sight, 
advertised in this magazine, nas received the 
following letter from a user of his sight, Mr. 
A. W. Burbank of Inland Point, Vt.: “The 
sight came and I have given it a hard trial at 
target and on moving objects. You have them 
all ‘skinned’ a mile. I would not use anything 
else if I had to go afoot to get one. Your eye 
yanks around into place every time you take 
the rifle to your face, and you don’t know how 
it came there yourself. In the dark, when you 
cannot see with any other sight, with Daniels’ 
Concentric Sight you are shooting just the 
same. Daniels sights for me—first, last and 
all the time.” 


It is now the season of long evenings when 
men and boys with an industrious turn of mind 
are employing their spare time to profitable 
and entertaining avenues of work and amuse- 
ment. There is nothing so interesting to the 
sportsman as the work of amateur taxidermy. 
To be able to point to a specimen and say, “I 
killed it,’’ is, of course, something; but to be 
able to add, “and mounted it, too!’ is an ac- 
complishment of which any sportsman would 
feel proud. The methods can be easily learned 
evenings by following the system laid down by 
the Northwestern School of Taxidermy, Box 
64-M, Omaha, Neb. Write them for circulars 
(also their magazine devoted to this subject) 
and don't forget to mention Outdoor Life. 


The Stuart Plaster-Pad Co., ith floor Mills 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., have built up a large 
business on the Plaster-Pads, the newly pat- 
ented support and speedy cure for hernia. A 
few days ago Mr. Stuart made the following 
remarks to the representative of a paper in 
his city, which illustrated that if an article 
has merit a large business can be built up 
in only a short time: “About a year ago a 
Reverend Father who has charge of a Parish 
in St. Louis County cailed on us, and we found 
he was suffering from a severe hernia (rup- 
ture). We explained the Plaster-Pads to him 
and he was at once impressea with their sim- 
plicity and immediately orderea them. Soon 
after we received another order from a Rev- 
erend Father in Kansas City who wrote us 
that his friend who had charge of a parish 
near St. Louis had recommended the Plaster- 
Pads to him. Since that time we have re- 
ceived orders from religious institutions and 
the clergy from all over the United States— 
all the result of the first buyer, who wus well 
pleased."’ 








